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THE Counctn MEETING. 


Space prevented us referring last week to all 
the matters considered by Council and reported 
in the portion of proceedings we published. 
Although 


This week the report is continued. 
long it is interesting and very important. 


Practitioners are apt to leave unread reports 


of meetings, but the report of last Council 
meeting should be carefully read by all. 
Going back to the portion published last 
week; there isa remarkable addition to the rules 
and regulations which was carried unanimously. 
At a previous meeting of Council (in July) a 
resolution was passed—‘‘ That it be remitted to 
the Examination Committee to prepare and 
submit to the Council draft regulations specify- 
Ing appropriate courses of lectures and practical 
instruction to be attended by students in order 
to qualify for examination.”” The Examination 
Committee brought up their report and the 
Council adopted it unanimously. It is not yet 
law, but notice of motion has been given to alter 
the College regulations so that it will come into 
force in August, 1906. Now, what are the pro- 
Posed regulations ? Nothing less than a well- 
defined outline of the course of instruction 
Which a student must have undergone before 
Ing eligible for examination by the R.C.V.S. 
his is almost revolutionary. Previous to the 
Passing of the Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1881 
would h ith the work of the schools 
sie = been possible. _ It may also be con 
lat these regulations would probably 
inf osed one or two schools if they had been 
orce during the last ten years. That such 
absolutely necessary is shown 
adopted cas | with which the Council 
quibble t} em. Of course, we shall hear the 
the an there is no necessity to regulate 
tions The if we carry out proper examina- 
error, and everyone 
« itis of far greater importance 
Well taught than to them 
man has yet No examination that the wit of 
Who have “hea vented will detect all the students 
ee pro ingeniously crammed. When 
Shall tga regulations come into force we 
educated endaet highly and more thoroughly 
Unan; than we have yet had. 
mity of the Council is not what 


instruction given at the schools. We should 
have expected opposition, but we should have 
been wrong—the whole Council, teachers and 
practitioners, were unanimous. — 

Another question of interest but of less im- 

portance was the appointment of examiners 
for two prizes—The Walley Memorial and the 
Jubilee Memorial. The candidates were bal- 
loted for and the results were peculiar. It 
would be invidious to mention any names, but 
a perusal of the report suggests that a section 
of the Council did not take a very serious view 
of the proceedings and permitted some other 
interests to intrude—other than the selection 
of the best men. There is another point which 
arose in this connection which occupied a lot of 
time and which would have been better left 
unreported—the question of payment. <A pro- 
posal was made that the examiners be paid a 
small fee for their services. A counter pro- 
posal was that they be not paid; either would 
have been unobjectionable, but it was finally 
decided to pay two examiners but not the 
others. The only excuse for this invidious 
course was that two examiners were not veteri- 
nary surgeons. This position might have been 
avoided by appointing only members of the 
profession—there are many capable of examin- 
ing in French and German to the standard 
necessary. 
The special meeting which followed the 
quarterly was marked by two motions which 
will largely affect our profession. One con- 
cerns the entrance of students to a school 
previous to having passed the matriculation. 
This we have always looked upon as a grave 
mistake, and we are vlad to see that it was 
unanimously agreed to prevent it in future. 
The other was a motion to raise the standard 
of our matriculation so that our graduates 
might claim that their educational entrance 
test was equal to that required by the General 
Medical Council, and not much, if at all, inferior 
to a University matriculation. The effect of 
this alteration will doubtless be that many stu- 
dents before entering at a veterinary school 
will pass a University matriculation, and so be 
eligible for examinations and degrees after 
gaining the diploma of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


We should hay 
representa expected. All the schools are 
tons will Council, and these regula- 


nly interfere with the course of 


These motions, it will be seen, were con- 
firmed by the special meeting held on Thursday 
last. 
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“Careful observation makes a skilful practitioner but 
his skill dies with him. By recording his observations 
he adds to the knowledge of his profession, and assists by 
his facts in building up the solid edifice of Pathological 
Science.” 


SYSTEMIC DISTURBANCE IN EPIZOOTIC 
LYMPHANGITIS. 


During the last three years, some dozens of cases 
of epizootic lymphangitis have been under my care 
in different parts of South Africa, and only in very 
few cases previous to the appearance of the nodules 
have I noted any systemic disturbance, which has 
been of a most puzzling and by no means of a diag- 
nostic kind. 

The first symptoms have been a slight rise in 
temperature, sometimes a filling of the hind limbs, 
falling off in appetite, and a rapid loss of condition, 
which is concomitant with the onset and the pre- 
monitory symptoms of so many diseases. No fur- 
ther changes have taken place for days, until one 
day the animal will be found to be covered with 

nodules, the whole iot appearing in from 12 to 24 
hours. They are scattered about the body, invading 
different lymphatiz regions, in fact the whole of the 
skin is affected. These cases rapidly become worse, 
and defy treatment ; and from the peculiarity of the 
cases, the lack of any definite symptoms until the 
appearance of the nodules, I have been inclined to 
conclude that the infection has been digestive or 
respiratory, and that the primary nodules have been 
present in the internal organs and of course invisible, 
and that itis only a matter of time until they appear 
on the external and visible parts of the body, so 
making diagnosis definite. 

A case came under my notice the other day in 
Johannesburg, where an animal had shown for 
some days a rise of temperature, a loss of appetite, 
anda rapid loss of condition, a filling of both hind 
limbs, a slightly quickened pulse ; truly an indefinite 
chain of sympioms with nothing diagnostic, and a 
case where it is a matter to await further develop- 
ments. This case was under the care of a local 
practitioner, and as he was somewhat puzzled he 
asked me to see it with him, but on the day of our 
visit the animal was covered with epizootic lym- 
phangitis sores and nodules all developed during 24 
hours. The animal was handed over to the authori- 
ties who destroyed it. Unfortunately I had not 
time to make a post-mortem, but was almost confi- 
dent that this was a case of what may be called 
“invisible infection.” 

In no case—and fortunately they are in the 
majority—when the first symptom has been a skin 
infection have I seen any systemic disturbance, and 
Iam sure they would have been observed in many 
cases if they had occurred, for some have taken 
a in the Veterinary Hospital where animals have 

een under treatment for wounds and are daily 

examined. From what I have seen of the disease 

I do not think that in skinwou:d infection eases 

there ure any other symptoms than the presence of 
- the nodules; at the same time F am contident that 


there are these internal infection cases when we 
can only positively say what it is after the appear- 
ance of the nodules in a visible part of the body. 

Some time ago a farmer reported a horse to me 
as being sick, and on inspection it was epizootic 
lymphangitis. He told me the animal had been 
sick some time, but the nodules had only appeared 
after he had noticed it ill. On post-mortem | 
found abscesses in the lungs containing a thick 
whiteish creamy pus, very similar to that found in 
“wens” at home, and it struck me at the time that 
the lungs are perhaps the primary seat of infection. 
Since seeing several of these obscure and indefinite 
cases I have been convinced that infection is not 
always through the skin, although I have never 
been able to make a post-mortem to confirm my 
opinion. 

As to treatment, I have never found it necessary 
to extirpate the whole of the affected area, nor to 
use the actual cautery ; the best results I have seen 
have been by opening the nodules, whether they 
contain pus or not, and well swab them out with 
pure carbolic, with the administration of hyd. biniod, 
commencing with three grains, twice daily and 
increasing to six or ten grains, given on the 
tongue. 

One country bred pony after being cured and 
being put into work became a roarer, and in another 
pony the hair came out on the shoulders, but grew 
again. Had the mercury anything to do with these 
cases ? 

From the following extract from the Medical 
Officers’ report, I think the disease must be con 
municable to man. “Three men are now in hosp! 
tal, one suffering from eczema, one from abscess’ 
in both arms, and one from a papular eruption» 
both arms. 1 think your men should wear gloves 
when dressing infectious cases.” 

These men were all employed in the epizootic 
lymphangitis lines, and it is reasonable to conclude 
became infected from the animals there. They 
recovered in a few days, and have since worn gloves 
when dressing the cases. r 

I have operated on many cases and have neve 
hecome infected, and until recently have not U he 
gloves, but have always been particular as ye 
use of antiseptics, and I can only assume t ve 
dressers neglected these precautions, although 
were repeatedly warned. . 

Bren. Runciman, 
South African Constabulary 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
September 24th. 


EPIZOOTIC LYMPHANGITIS. 
In The Veterinary Tecord, Aug. 27th, poo 


| have just received, there is an interesting ic lym 


by Mr. Cornish-Bowden of a case of ep! er lly 
nt caret 


phangitis. After reading the accou 


cannot help thinking that the case must 

complicated with some other disease, 
-Coraish Bowden’s opinion to the contrary: 
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large experience of this disease, and all I have met 
who have seen large numbers of cases agree in say- 
ing no premonitory symptoms are observable —cer- 
tainly in the outbreak I was connected with there 
were none. 

Mr. Bowden writes “I think it more probable 
that in the army the cases are not reported to the 
V.O. until the premonitory symptoms are subsiding, 


and those typical of the disease are making them- | 


selves manifest.” Now, in my opinion, the great 
advantage the V.O. in the army has over the private 
practitioner at home is, that no matter how insigni- 
ficant any ailment is, such as being off feed, dull, 
etc., it has to be at once reported, and the animal is 
exainined. This was certainly my experience when 
I was in country practice at home—when it was 
more usual to find the animal seriously ill and not 
infrequently dead on arrival. 

In the outbreak of lymphangitis epizootica I was 
connected with, all cases of wounds, and horses in- 
contact with animals that had developed the disease 
were segregated, and their temperature, pulse and 
respirations recorded daily until they were considered 
safely past danger of getting the disease. 

They were under the very strictest observation, 
and yet many developed lymphangitis epizootica 
without any warning being given by rise of temper- 
ature etc., as observed in Mr. Cornish-Bowden’s 
case. The first symptom observable in the majority 
of the cases being the appearance of nodules under 
the skin, varying from the size of a pea to a walnut 
and generally arranged in the form of a chain along 
the lymphaties, and frequently close to some old 
wound or chafe, such as a girth gall, ete. 

Mr. Cornish-Bowden’s statement “apparently I 

ave a complete cure” appears to me to be some- 
What rash, as he admits to only having seen one 
case—and that, judging from his description, a most 
ag one. If his cure consists of the drugs men- 

loned, Potass. Iod., Iodine, and Quinine, I fear dis- 
“ppointment is in store for him in many cases. 
here is no doubt that mild cases tend to run a 
oe ee and only local antiseptic treatment is 
ap to effect a speedy cure ; but in really bad 
rer ere the abscesses are deep, especially when 
memaee the inner side of the thigh or affecting the 
after castration, treatment 1s very 

pubt whe gain, when internal lesions are present, I 

Whether any drugs are of use. With all due 


“also treatment.” I presume Mr. Cornish-Bowden 
has omitted that, as he considers that his “certain 
_eure ” which has now been made known to the world 
through his article, obviates the necessity of further 
research in that direction. It would be a great boon 
to the profession, if he has the misfortune to extend 
his experience of the disease, if he would record his 
further experiences. 

Another point that strikes one as peculiar is the 
fact of police restrictions being withdrawn a month 
after the recurrence of the case—one can only hope 
this action will not later be regretted. 

India. “ BELVOIR.” 


THE CLINICAL FEATURES OF A CASE OF 
RABIES IN THE HORSE. 


The following notes, giving clinical details of a 
recent case of (proved) rabies in a horse may be of 
interest. 

On the 3rd August last I was consulted by Col. 
M. with regard to his charger, a country-bred entire 
horse aged about ten years, which had always been 
in perfect health until two days previously, since 
when he was stated to have been suffering from slight 
fever, with anorexia and dysuria, and to be some- 
what peculiar in his manner. 

I saw the animal about 1 p.m. and found him 
standing in a loose box, champing his jaws, grind- 
ing the teeth, slighly salivating, and with a rather 
wild, anxious, expression; he squealed and struck 
out with a fore foot when first approached—a very 
unusual act, the horse being as a rule of a most 
docile disposition, but on reaching him he could be 
easily handled. The temperature was 102°4° F. 
the visible mucous membranes hyperemic, the 
pupils normal; respirations and pulse frequency 
slightly increased. There were frequent attempts 
at micturition resulting in the passage of not more 
than one or two drops of urine. On taking the 
animal from the stable he showed when walking a 
very peculiar gait affecting the fore limbs, consist- 
ing of rigidity and non-flexion of knee joints with 
hyper flexion and a general exaggerated action of 
the elbows and shoulders. 

I reserved diagnosis, and directed that the ani- 
mal be sent to the veterinary hospital. On arrival 
there there was practically no change in the con- 


must plead guilty, even after 
nothing th, article, to still believing there is 
in bade hes ‘s will effect a cure of the external lesions 
barous as that “drastic, and bar- 
ail to the actual cautery. Personally I | 
etic ig It 1s barbarous provided an anes- 
Considers mea ered, and I maintain that what one 
e most ae and most effectual remedy is 
Mean to infer ro for the animal, from this I do not 
OF advisable iy a the actual cautery is necessary 
it is extremely, many cases, but I am quite certain 
egarding oe in obstinate ones. 

at further; us concluding paragraph “I think 
Of infection aed eons are needed on the means 
agree With his carrying the contagium.” I quite 
Much of the m, but I fancy those that have seen 
'sease would also add the pious hope 


dition of the patient, except that in addition to 
striking out when approached, he emitted a most 
extraordinary and indescribable vocal sound, bear- 
ing only the faintest resemblance to the usual 
“squeal” of a stallion. The possibility of rabies 
then crossed my mind, but I was unable to elicit 
any history of the horse having ever been bitten. 
Examination revealed a very distended bladder, 
and I decided to pass the catheter. To accom- 
plish this it was necessary to throw the animal, 
slings being used for the purpose of gradually lower- 
ing him on account of the vesical distension. 
Upon finding himself cast and secured he com- 
menced to furiously fight and struggle and was evi- 
dently in a most unusual state of excitement and 
alarm, two men being required to keep his head 
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under control. The catheter, however, was passed | 
without difficulty and the bladder emptied, but no 
relief resulted from this, the animal appearing on 
the contrary to grow more violent each minute, and 
he was now bathed in sweat. I therefore con- 
sidered it advisable to keep him down (in his 
present position), and administered a full dose of 
chloral hydrate and a hypodermic injection of 
morphia and atropin, being still somewhat un- 
decided as to a diagnosis. 

Shortly after this it became apparent that the 
horse was snapping at, and endeavouring to bite, 
any person or object within reach, rendering neces- lumbar region. When urged to rise the horse made 
sary the application of a muzzle. There was also | ineffectual efforts with his front legs, but the hind 
a strong tonic contraction of the urethra and neck remained inert, the croup and loins were completely 
of the bladder which made the withdrawal of the insensible. As the animal was breathing very 
catheter a matter of some difficulty. heavily the V.S. diagnosed fracture of the lumbar 

In addition to this it was now observed that the vertebra and concussion of the brain. 
tongue was hanging paralysed outside the mouth, A post-mortem was made 23 hours after the 
and being cut to pieces by the grinding of the teeth, | slaughter of the horse, and the V.S. found that the 
which, together with constant “screaming” and swelling on the lumbar region was due to a projec: 
snapping of the jaws, was being continued with | tion of the spine of the ilium, and that the vertebie 
greater activity, and, with increasing salivation, the were sound. There was, however, fracture of the 
mouth was soon a mass of blood and froth. In a spinous apophyses of the tenth and eleventh dorsal 
short space of time the pulse had gone up to about ; vertebrwx, this latter was shattered into 17 pieces, 
95 per minute and was scarcely perceptible; the | and the spinal medulla within it much damaged— 


FRACTURE OF THE DorsAL SPINE. 


A sergeant was galloping his seven-year-old horse 
,across country and he put him at a jump about 
_two feet high, the animal made a big leap and fell 
about twenty feet further on. An hour afterwards 
‘the V.S. found the horse on his near side with his 
leg stretched out, there was nothing noticeable 
'except a swelling about the size of an egg in the 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


temperature had risen to 106-4’ F.; respirations to 


80, and the patient in a condition that can only be 
described as that of the most violent convulsions. 
The whole muscular system was in a state of almost 
ceaseless clonic spasm, interrupted occasionally by 
& paroxysm of extreme tonic contraction when 
every region of the body would become tetanised, 
the back arched (opisthotonus), neck and limbs out- 
stretched, tail erect, complete cessation of respira- 
tion with closed glottis and contracted diaphragm, 


and every muscle rigid—this lasting about 30! 


seconds and giving way again to the clonic condi- 
tion. The pupils were widely dilated. 

On the arrival of the owner whom I had now 
sent for, informing him that his horse had rabies 
and should be destroyed as soon as possible, the 
animal had reached a state of total exhaustion and 
collapse, was covered with cold sweat, pulsel ss 
evidently moribund, and apparently unconscious 
(though the corneal reflex was still maintained), 
and I was just preparing to administer chloroform 
prior to incising the thoracic vessels, when he died, 
about 5 p.m., only four hours after my first seeing 
the case. 

The following day a portion of the brain was 
forwarded to the Pasteur Institute of India at 


Kasauli, where, in spite of the fact that it had | 


undergone putrefactive changes and had to be puri- 
fied by glycerine immersions for six days before it 
could possibly be used, a rabbit which was sub- 
durally inoculated from it on the 12th August 
developed rabies and died of that disease on the 
17th day. 

The case seems remarkable for the suddenness of 
the onset of the acute condition, the great rapidity 
of its course, and for the complete absence of any 
history as to how or when the horse can have be- 
come infected, 

C. H. H. Joturrre, Lieut. 

Jubbulpore, India. 
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Royal College ot 


Veterinary Surgeons. 
QUARTERLY MEETING OF COUNCIL+* 


(Continued from page 232.) 


JUBILEE MEMORIAL AND Bursary PRIZE 
EXAMINATION. 

Prof. M’Fapyean: Might I say that I think there has 
been a slight misunderstanding with regard to wt 
nominations for the first subject “ Elementary Fren¢ 
and German.” It is stated on the list that there ¢ 
nominee of the College of Preceptors and a nownee) 
the Educational Institute of Scotland. What it rely 
means, I take it, is that we appoint the College 
ceptors or the Educational Institute of Scotlan he 
that they nominate anyone they please to conduct P 
examination. If it is permissible, it certainly appre 
to me to be desirable to leave it in that way, be ae 
will depend whether the candidates all take Frene 


e 
all take German, or whether some take French and i 


4 


possibly there may require to be two nominees 1 
are Ppt answered in both French and Lg 
would also like to suggest, if it is permissible Ono 
we should apy 
the College of Preceptors, or failing them, the - no 
tional Institute of Scotland to examine in Ui 
subjects. . 

The Prestpent : Will you propose a motion ! 

Prof. M’Fapyean : Yes, I propose that. 

rol. WILLIAMS: Do you purpose pay!!s 

Mr. Mutvey: Yes, that Prof. M 
after the election is over, is prepared to move 
be paid to the examiners in all these subjects 


fer! 
fee 
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It was then unanimously agreed that a nominee of 
the College of Preceptors, or failing them, a nominee of 
the Educational Institute of Scotland, should be the 
examiner in elementary French or German. 

The following examiners were nominated for patho- 
logy, including Messrs. J. M’Lauchlan 
Young, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., F.R.P.S. ; E. R. Butler, 
F.R.C.VS. ; J. 8. Lloyd, F R.C.V.S. ; and H. G. Bowes, 
F.R.C.V.S. 

On the ballot being taken the President announced 
the result as follows :—Lloyd, 11 ; Butler, 10 ; Bowes 3 ; 
Young none. I therefore announce that Mr. Lloyd is 
elected. 

Prof. M’FapyEan: I object; I demand a_ second 
ballot. I propose that we ballot between Messrs. But- 
ler and Lloyd, that is the customary procedure. 

The PrestpeNT: Yes, you will record your vote for 
either Mr. Butler or Mr. Lloyd. 

A second ballot was then taken, and resulted as fol- 
lows :—Lloyd, 14 ; Butler, 11. 

The PresmpENT: I declare Mr. Lloyd duly elected. 
(Cheers.) 

The following examiners were nominated for Physio- 
logy :—Messrs. D. Noel Paton, M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.P.E., 
R.C.P. ; and T. Marriott, F.R.C.V.S. 

On a ballot being taken it resulted as follows :— 
Marriott, 13 ; Paton, 11. 

The PrestpENt declared Mr. Marriott duly elected. 

_ The following gentlemen were nominated as exam- 
iners for Veterinary Medicine :—Messrs. J. A. Nunn, 
FR.CV.S., C.LE., D.S.O. ; and W. H. Bloye, F.R.C.V.S. 

On a ballot being taken it resulted as follows :— 
Bloye, 20 ; Nunn, 5. 

The PrestpENT declared Mr. Bloye duly elected. 

_ The following gentlemen were nominated as exam- 
iners for Veterinary Surgery :—Messrs. J. A. Nunn, 
PROVS., C.LE., D.S.0.; W. Hunting, F.R.C.V.S. ; 
H. C. Reeks, F.R.C.V.S. 

On a ballot being taken it resulted as follows :— 

unting, 15 ; Nunn, 8 ; Reeks, 2. 

The PRESIDENT declared Mr. Hunting duly elected. 
Pi WFapyEAN: Perhaps you will allow me now 

© move that in the event of there being a candidate for 

either of these examinations that each examiners be paid 
: _ of two gnineas as an examination fee. 
s t. Mutvey: I have very great pleasure in second- 

g that. I understand that you do not mean two 

sulneas for each candidate, but you mean that the 
smmination fee be two guineas ? 

Fapyean: What I mean is that if there are 

a idates there will be no examination fees. 

,t. Lockr: Are the fees to come out of the Bursary 

und % from the College Fund ? 

From the general funds of this 


Prof, WILLIAMs : Out of the capital sum ? 
MFapyean : Yes, 
Fast: From what fund 
qr PADYEAN : From the general funds. 
Prof RASER: From the College funds ? 
FapyEan: Yes, 
that the ; a Ms: [beg to proposed as an amendment 
Mr 1... .2e Paid out of the particular funds. 
‘LOCKE: second that. 
emoris 26 
Prof Merz It 1s just sufficient for the prize. 
made with ange EAN: I suppose this other motion is 
onors of t le Intention of defeating the objects of the 
canse the a prize that any prize should be given, be- 
believe on). Lroceeds of the Walley Memorial Prize 
Mr. bw Y amount to about £10. 
Prof, And a few shillings. 
APYEAN: And if Prof. Williams presses his 


amendment I should ask leave to withdraw mine, and 
move that no examination fees be paid, as I believe was. 
the case in all previous examinations, (Hear, hear.) 

Prof. WiLL1aAMs: With that explanation, I beg to 
withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. Locke: And I withdraw the seconding. 

The PrestpeNT: The original proposition of Prof. 
M’Fadyean’s stands before the meeting. 

Mr. Barrett: I understood that Prof. M’Fadyean 
decided to withdraw it ? 

The PrestpENT: No, he said in the event of Prof. 
Williams pressing his amendment. 

Mr. Fraser: I propose as a farther amendment that 
the examiners be honorary. 

Mr. Barrett: [ second it. 

Mr. Locke: Everyone of them has accepted the posi- 
tion without a fee. 

The Prestpent : Whether we can obtain a nominee 
of the College of Preceptors or of the Educational Insti- 
tute of Scotland for nothing I do not know. 

Mr. Locke: That is a separate matter. 

Mr. Fraser: I mean that the examiners shall be 
honorary with the exception of those. 

The PrestpDEnt : I think it was your intention, Prof. 
M’Fadyean, that the proposition only applied to the 
College of Preceptors and the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, was not it ? 

Prof. M’FapyEaAN: No. I have no very strong feel- 
ing in the matter, if the general feeling of the Council is 
that in the case of the veterinary examinations the posi- 
tion should be purely honorary. 

Mr. McKinna: I think that was quite understood, it 
was understood in that way by those gentlemen who 
have spoken to me about it. 

Mr. Srupson : If I remember right, some question 
arose with regard to the illegality of the advertisement 
for examiners for these prizes, and we did not proceed— 
I may be in error, my memory may be at fault—we did 
not at once proceed to the election of these various 
gentlemen until an amended advertisement had appeared 
in the journals. 

The PrestpeNt: We did not have sufficient nomina- 
tions. 

Mr. Stmpson : I admit it was urged that we should 
advertise, one of the reasons given being that it was not 
notified in the first advertisement that the position 
would be honorary. Am I correct ! 

Mr. Mason: Yes. 

Mr. Barrett: Was it notified in the second adver- 
tisement that the position was an honorary one ¢ 
Prof. M’FapyEan : No. 

The PrestpENT: I cannot give you the assurance my- 

self, but the advertisement is here, and it can be read to 
on. 

. Mr. Barrett: I do not want the whole of it, let us 

vote. 

The PresipENT: In order to settle this pent I will 

now put to you the amendment proposed by Mr. Fraser, 

seconded by Mr. Barrett, to the effect that, with the 

exception of the nominees of the College of Preceptors 

or of the Educational Institute of Scotland, the exam- 

iners do not receive a fee for their services in examin- 

ing for the Jubilee and Bursary Prize Examination. 

5 Simpson: Is this purely a written examination ? 

Fon” 

Mr. Apson: Does this apply to the Walley Memorial 

Fund as well? 

The Prestpent : Do you wish this to apply both to 

the Walley Memorial Prize and the Jubilee and Bursary 

Prizes 

Mr. Fraser: To both. 

Mr. Fraser’s amendment was then put and carried, 18 

voting for and 4 against. 
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The PRESIDENT : In order to give an opportunity for 


another amendment, if necessary, I will now put the | 


amendment as the substantive motion. 

Mr. Mutvey : I move as an amendment that no fees 
be paid to any of the examiners. I do not see why an 
invidious distinction should be made between exam- 
iners for French and German and examiners for patho- 
logy. Dr. Bulloch has as much right to be paid a fee 
as an examiner in French or German. (Cries of “ Vote, 
vote.” 

The amendment not being seconded, it fell to the 
ground. 

Mr. Fraser’s amendment was then putas the substan- 
tive motion and carried. 

Prof. M’FapyEANn : The exact value of the services of 
some of them ! 

Mr. Mutvey: And a little bit more ! 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARIES FOR THE BOARD OF 
EXAMINERS IN SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 


Mr. Mutvey: I beg to move the re-appointment of 
the present Secretaries, Mr. Rutherford for Scotland, 
and Mtr. Finlay Kerr for Ireland. 

Mr. Wrace seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 


Date or FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION. 


On the motion of Prof. M’Fadyean, seconded by Prof. 
Williams, it was decided that the Fellowship Examina- 
tion should be held in London on Tuesday, Dec. 13th. 

Col. Duck : Will the examiners be paid any fees for 
the Fellowship Examination ? 

The PRESIDENT : Yes. 

Col. Duck : Are we logical and consistent ? 

The Prestpent: In what respect ? 

Col. Duck : We pay some examiners, and not others. 

The Presipent: L am afraid that does not arise out 
of the business of fixing a date. 


ForeIGN Votinc Papers. 


_Mr. Stupson: I do not propose to detain the Coun- 
cil at any length in introducing this subject, because I 
think the details of any alteration, if an alteration is to 
be made, would be better made quietly by a Committee 
which could devote more time than we should have to- 
day to diseuss it, and they could then report to the 
Council. It isa matter which is not urgent, that is to 
say, a few weeks, or, for the matter of that a month or 
two, would suttice to enable such an alteration to be 
made as I have in my mind, and which would be in 
time for the next election. I think we all recognise and 
have recognised for very many years past, that the mem- 
bers of the profession who are resident abroad, either in 
the Colonies or in the countries of other nations are 
extremely maneeenage. Those living at very long dis- 
tances are practically shut out from exercising the privi- 
lege which they undoubtedly possess, and it is with 
some view of altering this state of affairs that i have 
brought this matter forward. I am aware that the sub- 
ject has been touched upon lightly on many oceasions 
there having been an idea in the minds of the 
then members of Council, some of whom are resent 
now, that something ought to be done. I am hae ) re- 
pared to day, as | have said, to say what ought As be 
done, I think that should rather be left to the judgment 
of a fairly good number of member of Council sitting 
in Committee. I would remind you that there are 
something like 300 members of our profession who a. 
as [have said, practically shut out from exercising the 
franchise. All I propose to do to-day is to po th 
Council to appoint a Committee, or to send my resol : 
tion to one of the standing committees, I Rage . 
choice, but by way of bringins that about J will m ve 
that the subject be referred to the Examination Soa 


| mittee. (“General Purposes Committee.”) The General 
' Purposes Committee seems to be favoured. It is per- 
: fectly immaterial to me to which Committee it is re- 
ferred. I will, therefore, substitute the General Pur. 
poses Committee for the Examination Committee. 

Prof. WiitraMs : I beg to second Mr. Simpson’s pro- 

osition, that it be referred to the General Purposes 
Sommittee. 

Prof. M’FapyEAN: I should like to make one or two 
observations with regard to this motion. I do not intend 
to propose any amendment, but I certainly intend to 
vote against it. I absolutely fail to see why we should 
effect any alteration in our bye-laws in order to allow 
these members of the profession who are resident abroad 
to record their votes, or to afford them any further 
facilities than they already possess. Mr. Simpson has 
quite correctly said that these gentlemen are somewhat 
handicapped in the exercise of the privilege which they 
gain through taking our diploma, but might I ask, does 
it occur to anybody that there is any particular reason 
why these gentlemen should vote at all? It is true that 
they are handicapped in the exercise of this privilege, 
but I venture to say that most of them do not take the 
least interest in what I may call the politics of the pro- 
fession at all. The sole use, so far as I can see, of the 
foreign and colonial vote is that a gentleman who is very 
anxious, perhaps, to top the poll—(cries of “Oh, oh”) 
I say, so far as I can see, the sole use of these gentle- 
men is that any candidate who is very anxious to top 
the poll may secure a little advantage over some other 
candidates who do not posses any yearning anxiety In 
that direction; but if we were going to make any alter 
tion at all, and had the power, I should rather be 10 
favour of defranchising those members of the professioa 
who have left the country and who have no direct 
interest in our proceedings. I therefore hope that the 
matter will not be referred to a Committee, but thatit 
will be opposed by a direct negative. : 

Mr. Sratpson : [should like to reply. I think Prof 
M’Fadyean asked me a question. : 

The Present : I do not think so. I will ask Pret 
M’Fadyean whether he did ask a question. Did yo 
Prof. M’Fadyean ask a question of Mr. Simpson 

Prof. MFapyvEan : No, I asked no question: I made 
a long series of affirmations ! (Laughter). 

I should like to make a few 
’Fadyean had said 


General THOMSON : 

marks in reply to what Prof. M : 

garding veterinary surgeons abroad not having aly 
interest in the politics of the profession, direct 0" rd 
direct. [am sorry to say that I am’ in a position 
absolutely refute that, as regards the members of . 
department and the C.V.D. of India. (Hear, hear). wal 
the present time we have in the Army serving ab 


over 100 men. Our establishment abroad wou be a 


great deal more if our department happen VD of 
fuller; and there are some 29 men In tue intel 


‘no thelf 
debarred under the present rule from recording y at 
own experience 


the voting papers never arrived in India 10 sufhic 


ks apply 


to South Africa too. : his 
Mr. Barrerr: It is rather a pity that ts 


should be discussed now, because whether “I of # 


with Mr. Simpson or do not, I take it that TF fom 
agree, in spite of the remarks which have allen 
Prof. M’Fadyean—which, of course, he 
at all—that we should send this matter 


does not ™ 
to a Committ 
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and discuss it there for what it may be worth. May I 
say, a I entireiy disagree with what Prof. M’Fad- 
ean said. 
. Prof. M’FapyEAN: But I did not mean it ! 
Mr. Barrett: Of course, he does not really mean it; | 
it was his mode of trying to influence the Council, that | 
isall. With regard to what has fallen from General | 
Thomson, I fully endorse what he said. (A_voice: So 
dol). Several members att»ched to the Veterinary 
Department subscribe to the Victoria Veterinary Medical | 
Benevolent Fund, and I do not think I should be over- | 
stating the case if I said J have received a dozen com- | 
munications from those gentlemen deploring the fact, 
that, in consequence of the non-arrival of the voting | 
pers, they were unable practically to take any interest | 
in the election of members of Council. I do not think | 
we need discuss the matter further; I do not think we 
shall agree with Prof. M’Fadyean in the remarks he has 
addressed to us. We shall, 1 am sure, send this matter 
to the Committee, in order that it may be thrashed out ; | 
in order that those 300 men, who are, after all, members 
of the same profession, and are serving for the most 
part in our Colonies, niay have an opportunity of 
recording their votes in due course at each successive 
election. 
Mr. Smupson : I do not wish to prolong the meeting, 
but it must not be supposed that my silence— 
Prof. Merram: It is more eloquent than Mr. Barrett’s 
remarks ! 
Mr. Srvpson : Will you kindly allow me to proceed— 
I say you must not think I have not a perfect answer to 
all the remarks that Prof. M’Fadyean made with regard 
toa gentleman desirous of getting at the head of the 
poll by paying that respect to our foreign brethren 
which I desire todo, and which I shall never regret that 
I did do. I did not know at first whether Professor 
M’Fadyean was referring to the issue of a circular to the 
foreign voters, or whether he was going on to make 
some explanation with regard to a very discreditable 
circular that was sent out. 
The Prestpent: I think that is hardly in order. 
Mr. SIMPSON : I have said it now. 
fr. Simpson’s resolution, seconded by Prof. Williams, 
that the question of the issue of the foreign voting 
papers be referred to the General Purposes Committee 
for consideration and report was then put and carried. 


Orner Business. 


se Garnett: I wish to bring a very small matter 
= ore the notice of the meeting. I should like to move 
at it be an instruction to the Secretary to have the 
— printed in a more convenient form than this 
form that it almost takes an hour 
ee 3 apuane : That is done on purpose; it is a slip. ' 
a mo it in page form it would be somewhat more 
sauinoment It is done in that form also for the con- 
do ae pasting into the Minute Book of the Council. 
Mr i now whether it is so inconvenient. 
etn, one It would be considerably more expen- 
Mr print it in another form. 
really think ETT: It isa very inconvenient form, and I. 
y think the convenience of the members should be | 


oe — before the trifling cost which would be | 


Th ; 
RESIDENT: The easiest method of making your 


on effective would be to soluti 
Br. propose a reso ution. 
to —— ETT: Then I move that it be an instruction 
ecretary that the minutes be printed in a more 


Convenient form. 


© PRESIDENT: Yo 
NT: You do ‘ 
would be more convenient ? not suggest what form 


Mr, € ARN w 
Ir, owe ETT: No; simply a more convenient form. 
‘ETT: I second that. 


The Presipent: No definition has been given of 
“ A more convenient form.” 

Mr. VitLar: What expense is going to be involved ¢ 

The PrestpENT: I think that is a question for the 
propaser. 

Mr. Vittar: Mr. Wragg not having risen [ am sure 
there will be no additional expense. 

Mr. Wraae: I have not risen, but I am going to vote. 

General THomson: I suggest as an amendment that 
things should remain as they are. 

The PrestpENT: That is a direct negative; it is not 
an amendment. You must vote against the motion. 

The motion was then put and lost, only 3 voting for. 


SPECIAL MEETING. 


Immediately following the quarterly meeting a special 
meeting of Council was held, the President, Mr. J. A. 
Dollar, occupying the chair. The following members 
were present : Messrs. Abson, Banham, Barrett, Carter, 
Cope, Col. Duck, Fraser, Garnett, Lawson, Locke, 
M’Fadyean, Mason, McKinna, Mettam, Mulvey, Pen- 


ae, Simpson, General Thomson, Villar, Williams 
and Wragg; Mr. Thatcher (Solicitor), and Mr. Hill 
(Secretary). 


Motion sy Mr. Wraae. 


Mr. Wrace: It will be in the recollection of the 
Council that many months ago I gave notice of an altera- 
tion of bye-law 15. That notice was suspended for three 
months and was as follows : “ Notices of meetings shall 
be issued by the Secretary at least seven days previous 
to the Council and other meetings.” When I proposed 
that, after it had been suspended for three months, the 
Solicitor took exception to it and advised that the 
words “Except by the directions of the President ” 
should be put in. I have consulted the Solicitor, and 
he has informed me that there would be nothing illegal 
in omitting those words “ Except by the directions of the 
President,” and I therefore ask the Council if they will 
allow me to amend my motion by leaving out the words 
“ Except by the directions of the President.” The bye- 
law as it now stands says “ Four days” instead of 
“Seven days.” I move this alteration because I sheard 
one member of Council say that he was only able to see 
his notice for a Council meeting on the Monday morning 
and the Committee meetings took place on the Wednes- 
day. It is immaterial to me personally whether this 
motion is carried or not, because, as Treasurer, I am 
bound to know exactly the date of the Council meeting 
quite a fortnight or so before. If the Council will give 
me permission, I should like to amend my motion by the 
deletion of the words I have mentioned. 

Mr. Mutvey: I second the proposition, that permis- 
sion be given to Mr. Wragg to amend his resolution in 
the way he desires. 

The motion, that permission be given to Mr. Wragg 
to amend his resolution, was then put and carried, one 
voting against. 

Mr. Wrace: Then I beg to move, To alter bye-law 
15—-“ That notices of meeting shall be issued by the 
Secretary at least seven days previous to Council and 
other meetings.” 

The PrestpENT: The Solicitor wishes to draw our 
attention to a point in connection with this motion. 

Mr. THatcuer (Solicitor) : I would respectfully —_ 
out to the attention of the Council that this will leave 
the time for calling a Confirmatory Meeting of Council, 
for instance, a very short one. I cannot understand 
why it was that the member of Council did not get his 
notice, because as the bye-law reads now, notices of 
meetings shall be issued by the Secretary at least four 
days previous to the Council and other meetings, ex- 
elusive both of the day on which they are issued and of 
the day on which the meeting shall take place, so that 
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really that is six days notice. If you have a seven days 
notice (and I suppose Mr. bee wants these other 
words to remain in as well) it really means a nine days 
notice. 

Mr. Wrace: And not a bit too short! 

Mr. THATCHER : But just see how that works. A 
confirmatory meeting of Council must take place not 
more than 14 days and not less than 10 days after a 
meeting, so that to get out your notices you are pushed 
over your ten days. Often the President must take 
a little time to arrange for a meeting, and he will have 
no time if this bye-law is passed, because he must make 
np his mind then and there the day upon which he will 
have the meeting. I would venture to suggest that 
four clear days notice is enough for anyone, or should be. 

Mr. Wraae : It is not. 

Mr. Tuatcuer: I am simply putting this forward as 
a matter for the consideration of the Council. If a 
meeting has to be called in a hurry, an occasional 
Committee meeting or Council meeting, this may be 
awkward. 

Mr. Mutvey: There is a bye-law dealing with that. 

Mr. TuarcHer: The Secretary has to give the notices 
all the same. 

Mr. Mutvey: [ presume that Mr. Wragg only refers 
to quarterly meetings. 

Mr. THatcueR: This applies to all meetings to which 

the bye-law refers. 

The PrestpENT: It applies to all meetings. 

Mr. THatcuer: If it applies to quarterly meetings 

only I have nothing to say. 

Mr. Munvey: You had better withdraw it. 

Mr. Wraae : No, I shall not. If anybody seconds it 
T shall insist on the motion, and if it is lost it does not 
matter, 

Mr. Mason : I[ second the motion. 

Mr. Stmpson : I should like to appeal to Mr. Wragg 
to withdraw this motion rather than argue against it. 
Do 1 understand that you are determined to go on ? 

Mr. Wraaa: Yes, Lam. 

Mr. Stmpson : Then I think it would be a misfortune 
to alter our bye-laws in the manner suggested. As Mr. 
Thatcher has pointed out, and as I pointed out at the 
last meeting when the subject came forwa d, what are we 
to do in the case of a meeting required to be called 
hurriedly? True, the President has the power to eall a 
meeting whenever he likes, but if this is passed in this 
form the notice of meeting must be in the hands of 
members at any rate six days before the meeting takes 

lace. I think four days notice, exclusive of the day of 

issue of the. circular and the day of the meeting. is 
amply sufticient for any member of Council, however 
remote he may be resident from this building. I think 
it is a pity to cut our bye-laws about, if there is no real 
advantage to be gained by the alteration. I know that 

Mr. Wragg has brought this forward with the best of 

motives, so that no one shall suffer from want of a 

notice ; it is an unselfish motion on his part because he 

as treasurer, has to have a very considerable notice of a 

Council meeting, therefore he is not likely to sto . aw: 

_— the meeting from want of a notice, but yee all 

must vote against any alteration of this 

a. = was then put and lost, six voting for and 


Motion By Pror. Dewar. 


The Prestpent : May I ask whether Prof. Dewar h 
empowered any member of Council to take ’ ~ his 
behalf the motion which stands in this nan rP pass 

Mr. Barrer: Prof. Dewar sas to 
reference to this matter, and has informed me a his 
inability to be present to-day. He has not 
asked me to move the motion which ante ta Bie 

_ name, but | think in his absence with your pertsieden 


I should like to do so. But first of all I should like to 
make my position clear in regard to the motion. 

The Presipent: I do not know that I should bk 
strictly in order in permitting you to proceed, unless at 
the personal request of Prof. Dewar. 

Mr. Barrett: I do not know that I can say there is 
an actual request, but he asked me, to use his expres- 
sion, “to look up the matter for him,” or something of 
that kind, in his absence. 

The PresipENT: It is one of those moot points on 
which, perhaps, I had better take the opinion of the 
Council. 

Mr. Barrett: I think I may go so far as to say that 
Prof. Dewar would rather hope and expect that I should 
move this motion, I do not think I ought to put it 
further than that—he would expect that 1 should do ». 
I would like to say that I wrote to him after I had 
received his letter, and after I had seen his motion and 
the motion which is down in the name of Professor 
M’Fadyean—I wrote to him to the effect that, so far as! 
was concerned, I thought it was immaterial which of 
the two motions was passed ; I did not think there was 
very much in it Bimmer but I do not necessarily — 
his motion against the other although I should like to 
move it in his absence. 

The PrestpENT: Prof. Dewar has not addressed to 
me or to the Secretary any communication with re 
to this motion, and in the absence of a direct request 

Mr. Barretr: Will you allow me to refer to lis 
exact words. He says “I am quite unable to get to the 
Council meeting next week, and thinking over the 
matter, I know of no one so able to do justice to the 
cause as yourself, I enclose several letters,” etc. I think 
it would be only a matter of courtesy to Prof. Dewat 
that I should be permitted to move the motion, an 
leave the decision in the hands of the Council. : 

_The Prestpent: It is open to you to ask for pers 
sion to take it up. a 

Mr. Barrett: Then I do that, I ask the permissio? 
of the Council to move this motion. 

Mr. Stmpson : I second that. , 

Prof. MFapyean: Before that is put, might 
that personally I do not see the least objection to Prot. 
Dewar’s resolution being moved, though 1 entirely & 
sent from Mr. Barrett’s estimate of the circumstan’® 
for he said he thought it did not matter which 0 eS 
resolutions was passed. I hope to show that it "0 
matter a great deal. I think it would be well t 
Prof. Dewar’s motion should be finally disposed 0 
therefore I think it is better that it should be -~ m 

The resolution, that permission be grante 
Barrett to take up the motion standing in Prof. Devin ; 
name, was then put and carried, nine votig for a 
against. gist 

Mr. Barrerr: Then I move :—“ That after the 7% 
October, 1905, students who enter the veterinary“) 
aminatien 

pr uce 4 
certificate entitling the holder to be registe 
medical student.” I desire to thank you, Mr. 
and members of the Council, for granting me perm jon 
under circumstances which are somewhat exceP ater. 
I feel myself to be in a difficulty in regard te this m ” 
I think I ought to be honest with the Counc, which 
at once that I am not in favour of the motion . prefer 
now have the privilege of moving, indeed I rathe' {yest 
the motion which stands in the name of Prof. M ‘oh J did 
In regard to this matter I adopt the attitude wt ny cae 
some years ago when the question 0 educartet 
before this Council, and when the whole ma 


t 


thoroughly discussed. At that time complar ] 
we were ete: to follow the lead of the — nt 
fession, and I expressed the opinion that ‘there 
capable of taking care of ourselves, — 0 


members of our profession who were 
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ing a scheme which would be adequate and sufficiently 
complete to meet the requirements of the veterinary 
student? Therefore, having regard to the opinion which 
I then held and which I then expressed, and having re- 
gard to the fact that I am in favour of the second 
motion, I should have thought it would have been more 
convenient to the members of this Council if the two 
motions could have been taken together. I should, 
therefore, like to suggest that that course might be 
adopted, in order that we might discuss the motion 
which stands in the name of Prof. M’Fadyean. 

Prof. M’FapyEaN: I am_ prepared, if the Council 
assents, to move mine as an amendment to Professor 
Dewar’s. 

Mr. Barrett: Then I will only shortly detain the 
Council in regard to both motions. In the first place I 
do not approve of the language which has been used by 
Prof. Dewar, I think it is somewhat doubtful, and if the 
motion were adopted in its present form it might lead 
to ambiguities and confusion hereafter. I think it 
would be a mistake to adopt this resolution because we 
shall thereby be said to be following the medical pro- 
fession ; and, secondly, I object to it by reason of the 
language which has been used by Professor Dewar, I 
think itis ambiguous. In my view it should have read : 

Every student who enters shall, prior to his first pro- 
fessional examination produce a certificate entitling him 
to be registered as a medical student.” With regard to 
Prof. M’Fadyean’s motion, | do not think the language 
used is happy. 

Prof. PeENBerTHY : Is that before the meeting ? 

Mr. Barrerr: I should like to suggest that this 
motion be amended, if possible. 

' 7 PRESIDENT: May we put ourselves in order first 
oall! Ishould be glad to have a seconder for your 
“_ Mr. Barrett, and then it will be in order for 

vol. M’Fadyean to adopt the position he suggests, 

namely, to move his motion as an amendment. All I 
the matter in order. At the present 
oe € moving a motion which is not seconded, 

_ you are arguing in favour of your own motion and 
against an amendment which has not yet been ofticially 

me or to my cognisance. 

“it. BARRETT: May I, with re 
motion cannot be until I 
As you have suggested to Prof. 
he might treat his motion an amend- 

as to that, it would be desirable 

be seconded, because otherwise 
eave us in. a the time of the meeting and you will 
er ct 1adoubtful position. It might happen that, 
net he ong argument on your part, your motion may 
carry oe and then it would be impossible to 

p we arrangement which has been suggested. 

tof. MFapyean: Might l say that I ot in tl 
east anxious to have wee Say that | am not in the 
0 Prof. Dewate BY motion put as an amendment 
second. s, and I earnestly hope that nobody will 
favour of it Wee proposal unless he is really in 
a proposal th: 7 8 ould we waste time in discussing 
to lat Is not going to be seconded! [f it falls 

'e ground | shall i i speec 
at all, all move mine without any speech 


PRESIDENT : V 
‘ arrett, that [ ¢ 
matter of P 
Comes be 
IS Not before the 


ery well. In that case I aim afraid, 
annot allow you to allude to the 
_ Prof. M’F adyean’s motion until that 
fore the meeting; at the present time it 
meeting. 


Mr. Barre 
The P ‘TT: Unless my motion is seconded ? 


RESTT NT . | 
Sent that it There is no certainty at pre- 
m come ing as : 
to your motion re the meeting as an amend- 
Some member. f rw I, with your permission, ask | 
Motion which ¢ the Council to formally second the | 
in the name of Prof. Dewar, in | 


Ich stands 


order that the two motions may be conveniently dis- 
cussed together, no time will thereby be wasted. 

Prof. M’Fapyean: Might I again ask, sir, why we 
should favour a proceeding which only tends to raise a 
‘wapngee d useless discussion, he himself has told us that 

e is opposed to this. 

Mr Barrerr: I have been candid with the Council, 
but there are possibly others here who may be in favour 
of the motion standing in the name of Prof. Dewar, and 
in his absence I think it would only be a matter of 
courtesy to him that his motion should be discussed. 

The Prestpent: You are perfectly in order in allud- 
ing to the motion which you are introducing, but as the 
proposition that Prof. M’Fadyean should introduce his 
motion as an amendment to yours cannot be carried out 
with certainty, you are out of order in making any 
allusion to Prof. M’Fadyean’s motion. 

Mr. Barrett: Nobody seconds me then / 

The PrestpENT: You can go on introducing your own 
motion without at the present time being seconded, but 
you must not make any allusion to Prof. M’Fadyean’s 
motion. 

Mr. Barrett: I am not seconded at present. Very 
well, I am not going to pursue this matter any further. 
I do not want to delay the Council. I felt it my duty 
to inform the Council what my views were. My sole 
object in introducing the resolution was to be of some 
slight service to Prof. Dewar in his absence. If the 
motion is not acceptable to the Council, inasmuch as I 
am not in favour of it myself, I do not desire to pursue 
it further; and so if I have no seconder I shall sit 
down. But [should like to say—(“Sit down ”)—In 
conclusion I desire to say this, that I had hoped some 
member would, for the mere sake of formality, second 
the resolution in the absence of Prof. Dewar, and allow 
us to discuss it reasonably. 

The PRESIDENT: There being no seconder to this 
motion, I declare that it falls to the ground, and I call 
upon Prof. M’Fadyean to introduce the resolution that 
stands in his name. 


Motion By Pror. M’FADYEAN 


Prof. M’FADYEAN moved : “ Every student who is a 
candidate for the Diploma of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons shall, before he is admitted to the 
First Professional examination, ,produce a certificate or 
other evidence satisfactory to the Council to show that 
he has passed one of the examinations specified in_the 
First Schedule attached to these “bye-laws.” This 
alteration to come into force on the Ist August, 1906. 

He said: I do not want to break faith with the 
Council. I said a minute ago I should move mine 
without any speech. But it is always well to remember 
that there are people outside this Council who require 
to have our proceedings explained to them, and there- 
fore I merely desire to point out that the motion 
which I am going to move, if adopted, adopts the 
present standard of general education of the General 
Medical Council. It leaves us perfectly free to follow 
the General Medical Council if we like in case they 
vary their present standard, but we are not compelled 
to adopt any alteration they may make without consider- 
ation, as we should have been if we had adopted Prof. 
Dewar’s motion. I therefore beg to move the motion as 
it stands on the agenda paper. 

Prof. PENBertHy : I propose to second Prof. M’Fad- 
yean’s motion, but I should like to ask him if this is 
identical, or whether there ‘is any deviation at all from 
the General Medical Council? 

Prof. M’FapyEAN : There is none. 

Mr. THatcuer : That is so. 

Prof. PenBertuy: I have very great pleasure in 
seconding the motion. It is only necessary for me to 
say as the seconder that [ do it on the grounds named 
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by Prof. M’Fadyean, 7.e., that it would be perfectly at 
our own disposal as to whether any changes shall be 
made when the Medical Council decides to change the 
entrance examination to the medical profession. In this 
way, although we take a high standard, we do not bind 
ourselves blindly to follow the General Medical Council, 
and-we shall not have the disturbances that we have 
had since 1896. 
Mr. Barrett: I am going to support the motion 
which has been moved by Prof. M’Fadyean in such a 
brief manner, but it does seem to me, however, in_ spite 
of the very great care which he must have bestowed upon 
it—for which I am sure we are all much obliged to him 
—that the proposed bye-law is not happily worded. I 
think Arve it should have read as follows: “ Every 
student who is a candidate for the Diploma of the 
R.C.V.S. shall, before he is admitted to the First Pro- 
fessional Examination, produce a certificate or other 
evidence satisfactory to the Council to show that he has 
passed one of the examinations, under the conditions 
then attached thereto, specified in the first schedule 
attached to these bye-laws.” I say so for this reason. 
It seems to me that a man presenting himself before 
the officer of the College armed with one of these certifi- 
cates, whether he has passed the examination at one 
or more times or not, would be entitled to be registered. 

Prof. M’FapyeAN: You have overlooked the con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Barretrr: If one turns to Section 3. of the 
Schedule, Examinations by Chartered Bodies held in 
the United Kingdom, in the College of Preceptors the 
required subjects are to be passed at one or not more 
than two examinations, and then for the preliminary 
examination for medical students the required subjects 
have to be passed at one time. It seems to me, having 
regard to the wording of the proposed bye-law, that if a 
student presents a certificate showing that he has passed 
the examination that neither Mr. Hill nor anybody else 
will have any power to say “But have you passed it 
under the conditions which are thereto attached ?” 

Mr. (Secretary) : The Council will say that. 
Mr. Barrerr: But the Council must obey the bye- 
law. I think these words had better be inserted. ° If 
there can be any amendment of the language used 
by Prof. M’Fadyean I should move that they be in- 
serted, but I understand you to rule, sir, that that ean- 
not be done ? 

The PrestpENT: Yes. 


ourselves draw - regulations as to a general knowle 
examination, an i 


e pass 
! alify for his : 
the law and other professions they have their own = | December he has a year to put in to qualify at aiter® 


ours. There is one point further I would like to insist 
upon which will support my own contention, namely, 
that from time to time certificates are produced before 
the Examination Committee which are not included in 
the schedule, and having adopted the schedule we have 
to follow closely the lines of that schedule; and although 
we know perfectly well that the examination is more 
than sufficient, still, because it is not, in that schedule, 
we cannot accept it right away ; we have in other words 
to defer frequently to the General Medical Council to 
see if this particular certificate will be accepted, and! 
maintain that that is an anomaly at the present day. 
I think we should have power to accept or reject any 
certificate that is brought before us. But, as a working 
scheme, I am quite at one with Prof. M’Fadyean, that 

this list of bodies whose certificates are accepted at the 

present time is something to commence with, but I think 

the substitution proposed should give us the privilege of 

accepting any certificate that we think is sufficient for 

our requirements. 

The PrestpENT: If there is no specific amendment 
to the proposition I shall at once put it. } 

The motion was then put and declared by the Presi- 
dent carried unanimously. 

Prof. M’Fapyvan : [now beg, sir, to move the follow- 
ing :—To substitute for Bye-law 62 the following : “ No 
student shall be eligible for the first examination until 
he shall have attended one session at a recogni 
Veterinary College or School after having passed one 0 
the examinations specified in the First Schedule attach 
to these bye-laws.” This alteration to come into fore 
on the Ist August, 1906. It has quite a different put 
pose from the resolution that we have just carried. 
is intended to put a stop to the students entering the 
Colleges before they have passed the preliminary exam 
nation. (Hear, hear.) Iam pleased to think from those 
expressions of assent that it is not necessary for me" 
say anything more. I therefore formally move the 
resolution as it stands on the agenda paper. I 

Mr. Stupson: I second it, for this reason, that 
think a student is considerably handicapped 1 the 
studies he is supposed to give his attention to after he 
| has entered npon those subjects if he has to prepare Ml 
self for an educational examination as well as a prole 
sional examination ; and I think we are doing # kit 
ness to the student in saying that he shall pass his edlr 
cational examination before entering the College. | 

Mr. Bannam: I think there is another side of t 
question that we should look at. There are many “ 
who want to enter College and have failed 1 a 
examination, say, in September, and I think it }s rat ot 
hard that those men should be put back and can 
enter College and go on with their studies simply | 
cause they have not passed the educational test 
think there is no reason why a man should not ad 
| College and at the same time study for the education. 
| test. As I understand it, yon require a student t0] 
| the educational test before he enters the schoo 
| The PRrestpent: That is so. d fat 
| _ Mr. Bannan: I think that is rather a hard an 

line; it puts a man back 12 months. We 
Prof. M’Fapyean: It is not necessarily that., 
rom 


nter 


hary examination. 
same. 
October and attempt the almost impossible sing 

ses i0 


first 


examination. Might I say to Mr. Banham erati 


a 
gl 
0 
Mr. Barrerr: Then [ support the ruling. 
Prof. Merram: I think I may claim that I am in 4 
favour of any substantial increase in the general know- mu 
ledge requirements of this profession ; and, taking it as 4 
a whole, I wish to support what stands in Professor _ 
M’Fadyean’s name, that is to say, I support in general 4 
terms the motion that the standard of the examination : 
should be raised, but I am one who prefers rather that ms 
’ i we should not tie ourselves to the chariot wheel of any 4 
other Corporation. (Hear, hear.) | think, further, that & 
the time has now arrived when we are able to walk by  \ 
ourselves. (H var, hear). We oeenpy an honourable 
position, and I think it is about time we had our own q 
preliminary examination. Therefore, I would suggest 
to Prof. M’Fadyean that we might amend what he is os | 
he suggests, by substi- | the students who have not passed knowledge one q 
uting for bye-law 52 something effect th: 4 spent 
nething to the otf Wwe | tion; all we can insist upon is that they shall * pein’ i 
| year on professional studies after the | 
Buch 
a standard that it would entitle a student to fulfil all 
the requirements of the General Medical Council. In a | 
that way we have our own examination, but the exami- : 
nation will be accepted by the General Medical Council 
‘ tons, and do not see r we 
ee why we should not have 
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rents. 


President carried unanimously. 


that | must formally move :— 


Schedule (pages 77-84) : 
The First Schedule.. 


Bye-law 52. 


[.—Untversiry EXAMINATIONS HELD IN THE 
Unitrep Kinepom. 


A. 


of any University in the United Kingdom. 


B. 
UNIVERSITY OF OxForD :— 


the required subjects). 


the required subjects. 
Higher 


the required subjects). 


subjects have been passed. 
Moderations. 
subjects.) 
Universiry OF CAMBRIDGE :— 
Junior Local Examinations. 
the required subjects). 


Senior 
the required subjects.) 


the required subjects). 


required subjects.) 
eneral Examination. 
required subjects.) 
A 


OARD 


— Certificate Examinations. (Certificates to in- 
e the required subjects). 
» “ ifi i 
Certificate Examinations. (Certificates to in- 
Inde the ee subjects.) 
IVERSITY oF DURHAM 


po pe Certificate of Proficiency. (The re- 
Senior — jects to be passed at one time.) 
« se ocal Examinations. (Certificate to include 
juired subjects.) 
ERSITY OF LONDON :— 
“atriculation Examination. 


, ‘he required subjects 
Vicrorra subjects.) 


OF MANCHESTER, UNIVERSITY 
Matriculation AND UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS :—- 
the required (Certificate to include 
NIVERSITY op Bo yects), 
Matricn); BirMincHaM 
the ation Examination. 
Unies ‘equired subjects). 
atr SITY OF WALES :— 
culation Examination. 


(Certificate to include 


(Certificate to include 


(The required subjects 


Usiversirigs op 
relininary 


aMiners 

in Medicine” Scottish Universities for Graduation 
be passed Surgery. (The required subjects 
Uons,) at one, or not more than two Examina-— 


r 
4 
3 


js required in the interests of the students and the 


The resolution was then put, and declared by the 


To substitute the following for the present First 


List of Examining Bodies whose Certificates of Ex- 
aminations in General Education are acceptable under 


Final Examination for a Degree in Arts or Science 


Junior Local Examinations. (Certificate to include 
Senior Local Examinations. (Certificates to include 
cal Examinations. (Certificates to include 


Responsions. (Certificates to be supplemented by 
others showing that the required mathematical 


(Certificates to include the required 


(Certificate to include 
ocal Examinations. (Certificates to include 
Higher Local Examinations. (Certificates to include 
revious Examination. (Certificates to include the 
(Certificates to include the 


AND CAMBRIDGE ScHoots’ EXAMINATION 


Preliminary Examination of the Joint Board_of Ex- 
aminers of the Scottish Universities for Gradua- 
tion in Arts or Science. (Certificates to include 
the required subjects.) 


Prof. WFApYEAN : It appears that owing to the way | UNIVERSITY OF Sr. ANDREWS :— 
in which things have been split up on the agenda paper 


Final Examination for the Diploma of L.L.A. 
University oF DUBLIN :— 
Principal Public Entrance Examinations. (The re- 
quired subjects to be passed at one time.) 
Examinations for the First, Second, Third, or Fourth 
Year in Arts. (Certificate to be signed in the 
approved form by the Medical Registrar of the 
University). 
Royat University oF [RELAND :— 
Matriculation Examination. (Certificate to include 
the required subjects). 


I.—GoverNMENT EXAMINATIONS HELD IN THE UNITED 

KINGDOM. 

ScorrisH Epucation DEPARTMENT :— 

Leaving Certificate Examinations : sses in Lower 
Grade. (The required subjects “a passed at one, 
or not more than two examinations). 

Leaving Certificate Examinations: passes in Higher 

Grade or Honours. (To include the required subjects). 

INTERMEDIATE EpucAaTION BoARD OF — 

Middle Grade Examination. (The required subjects 
to be passed at one time). 

Senior Grade Examination. 
the required subjects). 

CenTRAL WELSH BoarpD :— 

Senior Certificate Examinations. 
clude the required subjects). 


(Certificates to include 
(Certificates to in- 


TIT.—EXAMINATIONS BY CHARTERED BoDIES HELD IN 
THE KINGDOM. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS :— 

Examinations for First-class Certificate. 
quired subjects to be passed 
than two examinations). 

Preliminary Examination for Medical Students. (The 
required subjects to be passed at one time). 

EpucationaL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND :— 

Preliminary Medical Examination. (The required 

subjects to be passed at one time). 

RoyaL CoLLEGES OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS IN 

TRELAND :— 

Preliminary Examination. 
to be passed at one time. 


(The re- 
at one, or not more 


(The required subjects 


IV.—EXAMINATIONS HELD OUT OF THE UNITED | 
KINGDOM. 
UnIversiIty OF MALTA :— 
Matriculation Examination. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
First Examination in Arts. 
UnIversity OF MADRAS :— 
First Examination in Arts. 
UNIVERSITY OF BoMBAY :— 
Matriculation Examination. 
PaANJAB UNIVERSITY :— 
Intermediate Examination in Arts. 
UnIversity OF ALLAHABAD :— 
Intermediate Examination in Arts. 
Cryton Mepicat CoLLecE :— 


Preliminary Examination. 


University or M’Giit MONTREAL :— 


| 


Matriculation Examination. 


te University or Bisnor’s CoLLEece, MONTREAL :— 
Xamination of the Joint Board of 


Matriculation Examination. 
CoLLEGE OF PuHysicIANS AND SURGEONS OF THE 

PROVINCE OF QUEBEC :— 

Matriculation Examination. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES OF THE PROVINCE OF 
ONTARIO :— 

Departmental Arts Matriculation Examination (con- 

ucted under the direction of the Provincial Edu- 


cation Department). 


University oF MANITOBA:— 
Preliminary and Previous Examinations. | 


University or New Brunswick, FREDERICTON :— 
Matriculation Examination. 
University oF Mount ALLISON 
BRUNSWICK :—- 
Matriculation Examination. 
CoLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND 
BRUNSWICK 
Matriculation Examination. 
Datnouste CoLLEGE AND UNIVERsITY, 
Nova Scoria :— 
Matriculation Examination. 
ProvinciAL MepicaL Boarp or Nova Scorra :— 
Preliminary Examination. 
NEWFOUNDLAND MepicaL Boarp 
Preliminary or Matriculation Examination. 
UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE :— 
Matriculation Examination. 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY :— 
Matriculation Examination. 
First Year Examination in Arts. 
Senior Public Examination. 
Entrance Examination for Medicine and Science. 
UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE :— 
Senior Public Examination. 
First Year Examination in Arts. 
University or TASMANIA :— 
Senior Public Examination. 
University oF THE CAPE oF Goop Horr :— 
Matriculation Examination. 
TNIVERSITY OF OTAGO :— 
Preliminary Medical Examination. 
University or New ZEALAND 
Preliminary Examination for Medical Students. 
CopRINGTON COLLEGE, BARBADOS :— 
Examinations qualifying for a Degree in Arts at 
the University of Durham. 
Foreign UNIVERSITIES IN :— 
The German Abiturienten-Examen of the Gymnasia 
and Real-gymnasia ; Examinations entitling to the 
French Diplomas of Bachelier és Lettres and Bachelier 
és Sciences, and other corresponding Entrance Ex- 
aminations to the Universities in Europe. 
Ecyretian GoveRNMENT :— 
Examination for the Secondary Education Certificate. 


CoLLEGE, NEW 


SurcEons, NEw 


HALIFAX, 


*,* (a) No Certificate from the Indian and Colonial 
Bodies in the foregoing Seetion (iv.) is accepted un- 
less it shows that the Examination has been conducted 
by or under the authority of the sody granting it 
includes all the required subjects, and States that all 
the subjects of Examination have been passed at one 
time. 

(4) In the case of Natives of India or other oriental 
countries whose vernacular is other than English, an ex- 
amination in a classical Oriental language may be ac- 
cepted instead of an Examination in Latin. ~ | 


Subject to the conditions indicated in the foregoing 
List, the Preliminary Examinations recognised by the 


Council care required to include the following :— 
Ene (Grammar ; *araphrasing 
tion ; 


fi om unprescribed I atin books Te S io i ; i 
a con muous nglish passage, and of she rt idiomatic | F.R.C.\ S., I unbridge W ells: W é 1 I in 


English sentences), 


(c) Maruematics (Arithmetic Algebra, including 


Composi- 
questions on English History and Geapenhy.) 
(4) Latin (Grammar; Translation into English 


easy quadratic equations: Geometry, including the 
subject matter of Huclid, books i, ii, iii, and simple 
deductions). 

(d) One of the following subjects :— 

(1) Greek (Grammar; Translation into English 
from unprescribed Greek books ; Translation into 
Greek of short idiomatic English sentences ); or 
_ (2) A Mopern Lancuace (Grammar ; Translation 
into English from unprescribed books; Translation 
of a continuous English passage, and of short idio- 
matic English sentences). 


It was intended to go along with the first resolution 
that has been carried. There is no need for any dis- 
cussion about it, but in case of any misunderstanding | 
think it is well to formally move that this be substituted 
for the present schedule. 

Mr. Wrace seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 


Novice oF Morion By Pror. M’FapyeEay. 


Prof. M’FapyeaNn: I have a uotice of motion that! 
desire to give. I desire to move that our bye-laws 52 
to 55 be amended in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions made in the report from the Examination Com- 
mittee. [do not think it is necessary that I should read 
the whole of it through ; it is what we have already 
listened to specifying the nature of the certificates that 
each student upon presenting himself for the first time 
must submit to our Secretary, or other person appoint 

for that purpose. To that I desire to add the following 
words, adopting the suggestion made by Prof. Williams: 
“ These alterations to come into force on the 1st August, 
1906.” Asa matter of fact we are bound to fix such a 
date because the recommendations of the Examinatiol 
Committee really embrace this alteration of bye" 
that we inade with regard to the preliminary exami 
tion, and that is not to come into force until August 
1906. Necessarily the same date must be fixed for this 

Prof. Merram: I wish to give notice that at the nest 
meeting of Council I shall move, “That the Cound 
appoint a committee to consider the necessity of Inst 
tuting an examination in general knowledge of its 0W? 
(Hear, hear). 

Mr. Mutvey: Before this meeting dissolves, [ am 
very sorry to have to call attention to the signatures 
the attendance book for this special meeting of Coun 
because | tind here the names of some. gentlemen 
have not been present at the meeting. ‘ 

Mr. Wraca: Before the meeting closes | should like 
to ask what is to be done with the portrait of Prinel 
McCall, no instruction has been given yet. d- 

It was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Wragg; — 
ed by Mr. Mulvey, that the question of where the pe 
trait should be hung should be referred to the Sub-Com 
mittee of the General Purposes Committee. _— 

Mr. McKiyna: I beg to. propose a very hearty 
of thanks to our President for his conduct in the chalt. 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

The Present : Thank you very much gentleme? 

The meeting then terminated. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 


VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

A meeting was held at the Red Lion Hotel, Bet 

stoke, on Thursday, September 29th, at hail: 
were present : Mr. F, Spencer, President, 1 

Messrs. J. Alex. Todd, Hon. Sec., Worthing: 


Lymington; E. Whitley Baker, Wimborne: 


g, R 
London; H. Green, Portsmouth; H. Hall, Oxford; 
Harding, Salisbury; C. F. Hulford, Haslemer® 
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Wild, Woking; G. Parr, Salisbury; C. A. a 
Reigate; P. J. Simpson, Maidenhead; _D. yllie, 
Staines; H. G. Simpson, F.R.C.V.S., Windsor; W. 
Caudwell, Chertsey; and the following visitors : Messrs. 
H. Gray, Kensington: A. Maynard, Bonrnemouth; and 
F. W. Thomas, A.V.D., Aldershot. 

The minutes of the last meeting, which the President 
said had been fully printed in T'he Veterinary Record, 
by the kindness of the Editor, were taken as read, on 
the motion of Mr. C. Pack, seconded by Mr. E. W. 
Baker, and confirmed. 

The Prestent read telegrams and letters which he 
had received from gentlemen who could not attend, viz., 
Messrs. Aggio, Stuart, Axe, Angnin, C. Carter, Major 
Butler, Sheather, Col. Duck, C. Colebrook, Collins, 
Livesey, Walker, Wood, Col. Nunn, Wheatley, Perry, 
Jeffreys, Hobday, Goodall, Wragg, Simpson, Smith, 
Worthing; Chance (who had met with an accident while 
shooting), and Pritchard. He also had a long letter 
from Mr. Martin, of Rochester (applause), the first 
Secretary of this Society, referring to the fact that the 
Society originated at Croydon and giving the names of 
places they used to attend. The Society had consider- 
ably exended its area during the last two years, and 
possibly they might again visit Croydon, where the 
Society started 23 years ago last March. 


ELECTIONS AND NOMINATIONS. 


The following gentlemen, who were nominated for 
election at the last meeting, were now elected_members 
of the Society, on the proposition of Mr. E. W. Baker, 
seconded by Mr. Hulford: Messrs. C. AGGIo, 
Reigate; D. Cuatmers, Petworth; J. H. Lock- 
woop, Brighton; A. Maynarp, Bournemouth; R. 
Roserts, Tunbridge Wells; F. W. H.THomas, Brighton; 
and D. Wyre, Staines. 

The PRESIDENT moved that Major Butler, who read 
an Interesting paper at -the meeting of the Society at 

ortsmouth, be elected an Honorary Associate. 

Mr. C. Pack seconded the proposition, and it was 
Je ERESIDENT said he was just going to propose 
ro Mr. William Hunting be elected an ie 
Baker th: but he was informed by Mr. Pack and Mr. 
“wet _ Mr. Hunting was nominated as an Honorary 
some years ago at Southampton. Unfortu- 

ely, through some inadvertence, the name had not 
i printed in the list of members. Under these cir- 


aged what was evidently known by Mr. Pack and 
print da and that in future Mr. Hunting’s name be 
edin the list. He was sorry that it had been missed 


meeting agreed. 
le PRESIDENT then move Mr. y 

The Ropers seconded the proposition. 

gentlemen were nominated: Messrs. 
seconded proposed by Mr. E. W. Baker, 
proposed G. Parr; Henry Reynoups, Horley, 
t ie Hon. Sec., and seconded by Mr. E. W. 
Hon, Seq” NOBERTS, Tunbridge Wells, proposed by the 
Haywands by Mr. C. Pack: Henry Taytor, 
by the Presi re ey by the Hon. Sec., seconded 


PLace or Next MEETING. 
t 
Mr. "P 7 Proposition of Mr. E. W. Baker, seconded by 


Meeting »impson, it was resolved to hold the next 


March” Which will be the annual one, in London next 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR VETERINARY 
STUDENTS. 
By Witu1am Hunrtrne, F.R.C.V.S. 


Gentlemen,—When your Secretary persuaded me to 
introduce a subject for consideration at your next meet- 
ing I was rash enongh to accede to his wish and to select 
“ University Education of the Veterinary Student.” I 
confess I have no special knowledge of University 
education, but I know a good deal about the trainin 
required to make veterinary students into good practi- 
tioners. And let me say at once that by good practi- 
tioners I do not mean the o'd fashion type of man who 
makes money, lives respectably, and ceases study on 
leaving college. I fully recognise that whilst ever 
other calling shows its members to possess wider an 
truer knowledge than was accepted a generation back, 
not only of the special subject by which they earn their 
living but of allied subjects, we veterinarians must ex- 
hibit a wider and deeper grasp of learning than our 
fathers. In saying this I do not acknowledge any stag- 
nation on the part of my profession. It is a gross libel 
on us to say that our teaching has been defective and 
that our scientific progress is belated. The men who 
have used this argument are men outside our ranks who 
are ignorant of what we have done and are doing. That 
we might have reached a higher standard of knowledge 
than we have attained is true, but that statement ap- 
plies to all other callings, and is not to be accepted as 
demonstrating that we have not successfully striven for 
and attained a position quite comparable with the ad- 
vance made by other callings. The question for us is— 
whether a new departure is likely to increase our 
standard of learning and usefulness more rapidly 
and beneficially than the course by which we em 
reached our present position. Every veterinary sur- 
geon has a great interest in the question, because our 
future depends to a considerable extent upon the way 
it is answered. For good or evila move in the direc- 
tion of so-called University education has been made 
and its effects will have a practical bearing upon our 
progress. 

My only interest in the question is the same as yours 
—the progressive improvement of our profession, I 
have no fish to fry of my own, and [ am not log-rolling 
for the interests of any person or institution. My onl 
desire is for the advance of the Body Corporate to whic 
I belong. 

When boys leave school at 15 or 16 years of age, the 
majority imagine their education is finished. If, how- 
ever, their own intelligence or the compulsion of exami- 
nations suggests that further effort is desirable, there 
are various ways of obtaining the necessary additional 
knowledge. For the lad who is not obliged by rules 
and regulations to accept a definite course, personal ap- 
plication, with or without the assistance of a tutor, may 
suffice. Secondary education is offered by many educa- 
tional institutions, and technical schools of all kinds 
abound. For the young man who intends entering one 
of the so-called learned professions or who desires 
higher education for its own sake there are the Uni- 
versities. There wasa time when it was possible for a 
man to master all human knowledge, and the onl 
places at which he could attain that eminence were Uni- 
versities. Now-a-days no man can hope to do more 
than gain a general knowledge of some things, and, per- 
haps, a high special knowledge of one. Specialisation 
has become a necessity for everyone who wishes to 
excel. The field of learning has so expanded that to 
really master any branch requires specialisation. The 
result is that even at Universities men only attempt a 
limited course, and that course 1s specially framed for 
their requirements. 
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Some callings cannot be provided for even at Univer- 
sities. Naval and military officers have their own 
special institutions for training. Agriculture and 
engineering can be taught to some extent at Universi- 
ties, but no man ever yet attained eminence in either 
subject by mere attendance at a University. 

Medicine is only successfully taught at a University 
by the conjunction of an infirmary and by a course of 
study rigidly applied to the definite object of making 
men doctors. General culture can be obtained at any 
British University. Special culture is only obtainable 
at those which lay themselves out to supply it. 

The present little agitation in our profession for a 
University education is not due to merely a yearning 
for higher culture. It is forced by outside influences, 
and it is fostered by ignorance among ourselves. A 
University education without a degree is in itself a 
desirable thing when it is real. With a degree it marks 
aman as having had a training superior to others—a 
purely literary training probably, but yet one which 
raises the man to a higher standard than is likely to be 
reached by a man who has not had the advantage of it. 
There is too, an education at Universities which is not 
included in the course of lectures or the work of a labora- 
tory—the education by association with cultured men. 

All those who enter a University must pass a matrici- 
lation examination which ensures that every student 
already possesses a mental training such as only the 
higher classes of our best schools supply. 

To enter a University means that a man, helped per- 
haps by scholarships, has the training and intelligence 
to ‘ne his matriculation, or that he has money enough 
to have enabled him to stay ata good school long enough 
to master the necessities of a matriculation. The mere 
fact of entry, then, shows either superior intelligence or 
money, and this fact at once confers on him some social 
standing. 

[have a fixed idea that a good deal of the impulse in 
our profession for a University connection is due as 
much to the snobbish notion of social recognition as to 
the solid benefit of higher culture. I acknowledge that 
the possession of a University degree marks a man as 
an educated man, but only becanse it is evidence of 
directed study and of knowledge attained in the special 
subject for which the degree is granted. In arts and 
literature the University degree is a definite mark. 
In special callings the degree is also a mark of efficiency 
because a definite course has been pursued and a posi- 
tive standard of excellence has been attained. To have 
only attended some special class at a University without 
matriculation is of no advantage unless the teacher is 
an acknowledged master, and the student industrious 
and if the class subject is one suited to his wants. ™ 

A University possesses, either as the result of pious 
founders, the muniticence of patrons, or the grant of 
Government, such wealth that it is enabled to pay high 
salaries for teachers and thus secure the best men, and 

tostudy, a Niversity arranges its 
course of study specially for the requirements of its 
students we have the highest possibilities for attaining 
eminence, But all special lines of training are not sup- 
plied by Universities. The special wants of the pn 
and Navy, for instance, are not supplied by Uaieasalties 

but by special training schools devoted entire] to th . 

wants of their pupils. And yet Army and ee alien 

are well educatec . Again, agriculture and engineering 
are only partially gp for at Universities, If en 
following their calling obtain a University deores it is 
only by the aid of study and experience gained tsid 
of the walls and curriculum of a Universit ‘No 
ameunt of University education would pp 
J produce an 
expert surgeon, Surgery is an art as well as a science 
and our best surgeons have not been University sty 
For special training a special irstitution is required. 


When a University affords special training it is of the 
best, but when it affords only some general training 
possibly closely allied, but not special, it offers no induce- 
ment to men whose calling is distinctly a speciality. 

The veterinary profession is specialised. It requires 
knowledge not wanted and not possessed by other call- 
ings. It differs so much from the human medical pro- 
fession that everyone would resent the idea of a veteri- 
narian attending a child with measles or a doctor 
attempting the cure of pleurisy in a horse. Not only is 
the practice of medicine and surgery so specialised for 
man and the other animals that each requires distinct 
and different training, but the courses of allied sciences 
which precede differ considerably, or should differ if 
their full value is to be made available. 

The natural evolution of the trained veterinary surgeon 
started in this country with a veterinary school at Camden 
Town. Anatomy and pathology were for some time the 
only classes—conducted by one professor and an assist- 
ant. Slowly, chemistry, materia medica and cattle 
pathology were added—then physiology and hygiene, 
and recently bacteriology. For the last forty years each 
subject has been taught by a specialist—not always 4 
veterinary surgeon—but always in a class solely of veter- 
inary students so that the teacher might direct himself 
to the special wants of his class, giving due perspective 
and proportion to the various divisions of his subject. 
An unfortunate multiplicity of schools, for a small call 
ing which cannot absorb more than 100 additional mem- 
bers every year, has forced the majority of the schools to 
work with insufficient staffs. But through all difficulties 
our students have had definite couses of study carefully 
arranged for their special wants. For some years the 
starvation of our schools has been noted with grief, but 
it was hoped that the ordinary laws of supply and de 
mand would some day relieve the over-pressure. + ost 
of us looked forward to the time wher. only one schoo 
in each division of the kingdom would allow the survivors 
a financial existence and even an increased expenditure 
on staff and materials. Then we should have had ideal 
teaching for veterinary students. Three separate institt 
tions—enough to stimulate healthy rivalry. Each ms i 
tution self-contained, well equipped and special ‘ 
devoted to the teaching of students and progress ° 
veterinary science. We should have wanted 10 “a 
versity assistance save the recognition of merit shown 
the bestowal of a degree. hers 

No University is likely to establish a staff of tenes 
and a faculty of veterinary science such as all U miverne 
have formed for medical science. If every potet® 
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and special course of study is. It is far more important 
for us to have our students well educated than for them 
to think they gain by the deceptive possession of a 
pseudo-university connection. What is the result so far 
of our “ University ” agitation ? : 

In London the University has arranged to grant their 
BSc. to veterinary surgeons as to engineers or agricul- 
turists. Some of the subjects required at the examina- 
tion will be those already learned at the Veterinary Col- 
lege. 

> Dublin nothing has yet been settled, but it is pro- 
posed to offer an honorary degree to veterinary graduates 
who pass an examination. 

In Glasgow nothing is yet arranged. 

In Edinburgh it is proposed to affiliate the Dick 
School to the University and grant degrees to students 
passing an Examination. 

In Liverpool there is undoubtedly a veterinary school 
which will open next week, and which has some kind of 
connection with the brand new University in that city. 
All University students aiming at a degree must pass a 
matriculation examination, but the students for the 
veterinary classes are not required to matriculate. The 
course of lectures intended for the veterinary students 
are chiefly those delivered to the medical students of the 
University. Anatomy will be taught by a veterinary 
surgeon, and a professional man will lecture on‘veterinary 
medicine and surgery. This may be called University 
Education, and the University may have succeeded in 
making the term legal, but if [ had sons to educate for 
my profession I should strictly avoid it. The peculiarity 
of the Liverpool University veterinary education is that 
half of it will be supplied by men who are not veterin- 
arians, and that many of the classes at which veterinary 
students must attend are specially arranged for a different 
class of student. 

The success of this hybrid scheme will not only be 
detrimental directly to veterinary science but it will 
react most unfavourably on the real veterinary schools 
of the country. Those of our graduates who are best 
fitted for laboratory work and lectureships have now very 
small scope for their talents or opportunities for research. 
When half the veterinary teachers are not veterinarians 
— of our ablest men will find no suitable place for 

leit efforts, and when the places are vacant men will not 

‘obtainable. 
thy conclusion I wish to say that I know I approached 
mc ject W ith some prejudice. I have attempted to 

a self against error, and I confess I may be wrong, 
ss — all the caution I can bring to bear I still find 
inyse f, as I think, logically, opposed to the only Univer- 
sity berg so far offered us. 
hiversity training for veterinary students I 
— = but the pseudo-connection which dis- 
examination demanded of all 
specialized foe and the substitution of classes only half 
specialized or those which in our Colleges are really 
uke hee .me to the conclusion that at present 

. \ulversity teaching is vastly inferior to the 


teaching offered b 
Time will show — 
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‘sity post-graduate degrees will certainly 

Indicated by higher attainments than are 
This is q Mew bossession of a veterinary diploma. 


the degree really marks a higher proficiency, and 
even then it will probably react unfavourably on the 
M.R.C.V.S. by comparatively depreciating it. 

[ don’t like the Calenniier connections because I fear 
that our independence is at stake. I anticipate that in 
course of time the University degrees will be taken by 
a small proportion of our graduates and only the fact 
that the numbers will for some years be limited will 
prevent the Universities resenting the fact that their 
degree does not carry a licence to practice. I suppose I 
ought to be proud of a University connection, but I am 
not. I prefer the isolation, the independence and the 
specialization now afforded by rr schools and one 
portal to the profession. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. H. Gray said he was thankful to be present to 
hear Mr. Hunting’s paper. He agreed with Mr. Hunt- 
ing almost absolutely. There was one thing Mr. Hunt- 
ing had not mentioned, and that was the present teach- 
ing of veterinary surgeons by men who are not veteri- 
nary surgeons. When he was at College twenty years 
ago he was taught human physiology, which was not a 
bit of use to him in the practice of veterinary medicine. 
Before they talked about University education let their 
present schools appoint none but veterinary surgeons as 
Professors Then there would be real progress. He 
detested all this setting of one College against another, 
because they would not do this or that. Let these Col- 
leges put their own house in order and then they would 
be listened to by the whole profession. He did not 
think that veterinary education in this country was 
carried far enough. The opportunities which they had 
were greatly misused. For instance, canine practice, 
which he gave a great deal of attention to, was not 
taught at all, or, if taught, was taught in a very per- 
functory manner. As society altered, there had come 
about a great demand for dogs as companions. To meet 
that demand veterinary students ought to be taught 
something about canine diseases so that when they got 
into practice for themselves they would not have to 
gain their experience at the expense of their clients, or 
of their own reputation. On the Continent this subject 
was taught in a proper manner and they had a special 
Professor to teach it. If it was good enough to be 
taught on the Continent it ought to be good enough in 
this country, where dogs were kept more than anywhere 
else. As for a University degree, he would have noth- 
ing to do with it. What they wanted was a better train- 
ing of veterinary students. They were getting the 
shadow but not the substance. They were employed as 
veterinary surgeons, not as University men or social 
men, and it should be the duty of the school to teach 
them to be veterinary surgeons-—(applause) —and not 
merely men with so many degrees at the end of their 
name which, as far as he could see from his experience 
of other professions, were worthless. When they saw 
M.D.’s practising in the slums of London it did not 
indicate that a University degree had benefitted them 
very much. 

Mr. C. Pack said that University education might be 
all very well for those who intended to be specialists, 
but they could not all be specialists, and they did not 
all need University education. Take the country prac- 
titioner and the work he had to perform. If he had 
had a University education he would turn up his nose 
at a great deal of it. An ordinary client, if he had to 
choose between a University man and an ordinary 
»ractitioner in, say, a case of parturition, would pro- 
bably go for the ordinary practitioner. He did not 
think a University education would be of sufficient use 
to a practitioner in after life to make it at all remunera- 
tive, and unless he was placed in a most favourable 


btful blessing for the profession unless 


position for specialising it would be time and money 
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wasted. No doubt the reason why the teaching at the 
Colleges was not more wp-to-date was, as Mr. Hunting 
said, because the funds were rather scarce, and it was 
very much to be regretted that other places were spring- 
ing up to withdraw funds from the existing teaching 
colleges. It would be a very great pity if the best men 
in the profession thus found themselves with nothing 
todo. For these men to find their occupation gone, 
after making it their aim in life to reach the top of the 
rofession, would be a sorry thing for them and the pro- 
ession too. 

Mr. E. W. Baker said he certainly agreed that they 
had better “look at home.” At the same time he could 
not help thinking that Mr. Gray was a little bit mis- 
taken in his idea of having only veterinary surgeons to 
teach veterinary students. That was not his idea. 
What they wanted was the best teachers, veterinary 
surgeons, or others. Physiology was physiology, whether 
applied to the veterinary profession or the medical. In 
years to come he hoped they might have members of 
their own profession who could teach every subject they 
required to make them fit for their position in life; but 
at the present time he did not think the veterinary pro- 
fession was sufficiently specialised to give the best edu- 
cation upon all the special subjects they had to take up. 
He should like to express his satisfaction at seeing Mr. 
Hunting again amongst them, and to add his word 
of thanks to him for the paper be had given them. 

Mr. C. A. SQuATR said he agreed with Mr. Gray that 
the profession should be taught by veterinary surgeons, 
but to enable that to be done more money was wanted. 
They could not expect men to teach for two or three 
hundred a year. They ought to get money from the 
Government, but until they agitated he did not suppose 
they would get it. 

Mr. RK. Roperts said he was thankful to be here to 
hear Mr. Wm. Hunting’s paper on this subject and he 
thought it was very appropriate to the times that they 
should have the enlightenment of Mr. Hunting’s mind 
upon it. In his opinion there was a good deal of dust 
being thrown in the eyes of the profession at the present 
moment. He looked upon himself now as almost one 
of the fathers of the profession. He remembered at the 
beginning of his time how horny-handed men entered 
the profession—men of from 25 to 35 years of age who 
had served their time at some other business. Many of 
them were hard-headed men, too, and were very success- 
ful in life : men to whom one looked back, in many cases 
with a large amount of respect; men who were honoured 
in the profession which they entered. Times had 
changed. Now the young men all went to the Colleces 
They were well educated and aspiring men, very fit. to 
occupy the — fitter educationally than the men 
who entered the profession at the time he had spoken 
of; but he was not quite so sure that some of them 
were so well able to undertake certain kinds of work 
such as had been indicated to-day. He was not quite 
sure that men with a higher theoretical and literar 
education always made the best practitioners. He wf 
seen some such men ignominiously fail in this profession 
and they had to seek a livelihood in other walks of life. 
At present University education seemed to be the thing 
that was agitating the minds of the members of the pro- 
fession, He did not quite agree with some of th gh 
marks he had heard to-day throwing disparagement nl 
their Colleges as educational institutions He did 
say this without having some ground on which t Sven 

his thoughts and ideas. He thought that some of their 
educational colleges were quite fit to compare with tl eo 
of any university school, or of any medical school that 

nest teachers that England po sossed. 
that he said that they were the ra Sacer Mag - the 
world. They had chemistry taught 


in a man 
was not surpassed by any medical ‘ ner that 


school, Bacteriology 


had been taught in their schools certainly for thirty 
years, but it was not until recent years that it had been 
taught in the medical schools. He ventured to say, 
without fear of contradiction that the veterinary practi- 
tioner was head and shoulders above the medical _prac- 
titioner in bacteriology and pathology, these subjects 
having been taught in a very erudite manner in their 
Veterinary Colleges for many years. He did not fear 
to say that their practitioners, put side by side with 
medical practitioners, would shine. He should not like 
to be invidious or to make personal remarks, but having 
had the opportunity of comparing notes very closely, he 
came to the conclusion long ago that the teaching whic) 
was offered in some of the head medical schools was not 
worthy to be compared with that which was given in 
their own veterinary schools. What was it that they 
were seeking after? Would a University man know 
plenro-pneumonia better than they did ? Would he know 
foot-and-mouth disease better than they did ? Would he 
be able to treat a lame horse better than they did! 
Would he know swine fever better than they did! 
Would he be able to calve a cow, or foal a mare better 
than they did? Would he be able to attain a better 
social position than they did? He trowed not. A great 
many in their profession were holding positions socially 
that were sought after and aspired to by medical men. 
He thought their veterinary pactitioners were now hold: 
ing the banner high, and he only hoped that those who 
followed would be able to carry it forward in the same 
manner and in the same spirit that those who had goue 
before them had tried to do. When he thought of the 
advancement he had seen in their profession during the 
last thirty years he felt really proud of it, and he felt it to 
be an honour to be a member of it (Applause). : 
Mr. P.J. Smrpson said he was probably the most 10: 
experienced in these matters of anyone in the room, au 
there were certain questions on this subject that he 
should like to be satisfied about. Was the object © 
absorb the present schools or to start new schools 1 
opposition to them? If they were going to start oppo 
tion schools he thought it would be a case of “ betwee 
two stools coming to the ground.” But if the Univer 
sities absorbed the existing schools, and they were ¥¢ 
supplied with money he did not see why they we" 
not be in a better position to educate the profession that 
the existing schools were. With regard to degrees he wa? 
of the same opinion as others who had spoken : be 
not think a Valens degree would make a bit 0 
difference when they got into practice outside. : 
public were very good judges of a man, and W hethe 
was an M.R.C.VS, or an F.R.C.VS., or whether he 
a University degree they would not trouble thems: 
about when once they had had experience of oy ; 
they found that he was a sound, practical man ™ 
would go to him, and his degrees would not help had 
Perhaps a man who was new to a place, f he 
to choose between a_ plain M.R.C.V.S. 
versity man, would first try the latter, i 
soon get to know which was the 
titioner. He did not agree with the 1¢ 
education made a man turn up his nose ¢ 
On the contrary, the better educated a man, 
willing he was to turn his hand to anything. 
more characteristic of those who were not We 
but who thought they were. With regat 
practice, he was bound to say that they hada or nolo 
to learn after they left college, and that came Pe ht Vee. 
Was not so well taught in the colleges.as It MS "ni, 
What struck him with regard to this quest! 
~-there was only one door into the professi0 
the examination held by the Royal Colleze of " t 
Surgeons. If they stuck tight to that he thous” 
would be safe. It should rest with that > or pers! 
whether a University man was a fit and Pm ought to 
to go into the world to practise. They su’ ese 
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beable to find out whether he had been properly taught 
in his special subject. If he had not been, there was 
only one thing to do, and that was to reject him until he 
was properly qualified. If a University found that their 
students were being constantly rejected, surely they 
would see the error of their ways and would get their 
curriculum altered so as to keep up a fair percentage of 
ses for their students. The Court of Examiners of 
eterinary Surgeons should be the one and only Court 
to decide whether a man was fit to go into the world and 
practice or not (Applause). a ; 
Mr. A. MayNnarD said that as a visitor he should like 
to say a few on wanted 
was to raise education for the benefit of the veterinar 
with prejudice, but he agreed with Mr. Hunting in say- 
ing that they did not need Universit Ht orc but 
they certainly could do with a little higher education 
graduate. Heshould like to see their own Royal College 
bring in a clause in each graduate yor ree to 
serve an apprenticeship of, say, two years, so that when 
they went forth to the world they would be able to 
practice in a better manner than some of them did at the 
present time. He was not running down the veterinary 
profession or saying that they were not qualified to 
practice ; and he should not like it to go forth to the 
of their clients (A voice: We do.) Not only did they 
want the teaching remedied but the examiners. To take 
physiology. What was the use of a student trying to 
develop his physiology if he only had a professor of 
uld he have to increase his knowledge? The student 
wanted his physiology taught from the soneinaty. 
—_ int of view, Oy this he did not think he —— 
setina University. He must have it in their schools 
- for that reason he could not help agreeing with all 
t had about the matter. 
‘it. E.W. BAKER: Don’t you think we are running 
We against wall in matter of this 
_~, ave no veterinary physiology. (A voice: Fr 
Swith’s.) 
* Maynarp said he had referred to Examiners for 
0 oe in human physiology, but they could not 
. pare the brain centres of a horse and dog with the 
ee ofa human being. Therefore what help 
Mr. Haut he to his 
aa said he should like is 
tp of thanks for Mr. Hunting’s very able paper on 
vehi ject. All he had to say was that he thought the 
eard of th he medical (hear, hear). He had never 
: € medical profession comparing themselves 
with the veterinary He did not : hy th hould 
t ry. not see why they shou 
on on their own threshold, Why should veteri- 
this an eo alwa 8 say: The medical profession do 
lutely disty, at! The veterinary profession was abso- 
"I hang inct. They should have veterinary surgeons as 
levoted aes if those who wished to enter the profession 
it Would be to matters absolutely veterinary 
arge, 4. better for themselves and for the public at 
short,” Ira was an old aphorism which said “ Time is 
not think —— worked hard at his College he did not 
obtain the ~ would find more than enough time to 
requisite for hi ledge of matters veterinary which were 
to what a _— to pass his examination. With regard 
Versity degre ety Surgeon would be if he had a Uni- 
00 know] aree, that was a matter of prophecy. They had 
the yor edge of it except in the directi 
€ Veter} pt in the direction of comparing 
Nate ny knowledge exhibited by the University 
ary surgeons shape of the medical man. All veterin- 
Practitioner thew” that the worst amateur veterinary 


they came across was the village doctor, 


who, as a rule, knew even less about veterinary matters 
than the village parson. One came across extraordinary 
instances of ignorance in matters veterinary that were 
displayed by the local doctor. A doctor came to him 
one morning and wished him to come up and havea look 
at his horse. It took him some time to find out what he 
had been doing with it. His groom had told him that 
it had got worms of some description or other, and he 
had looked up the different vermifuges that were used 
for human beings, and having compared the dose of aloes 
for a human being with the dose for a horse he had taken 
upon himself to give the horse eight ounces of turpen- 
tine, thinking that that would have a beneficial effect! 
(Laughter). He thought they were wrong in comparing 
themselves so frequently with the medical profession, 
usually with disadvantage to their own, because there 
was no analogy between the two, after a certain point. 
As regards veterinary education connected with the 
Universities he was as ignorant as anybody else. They 
had no practical experience of it. 

The PRESIDENT said he could not sufficiently thank 
Mr. Hunting for his instructive paper. He should like 
to see their preliminary examination equal to that of the 
sister profession. He knew from the experience of two 
or three friends of his that they often had thrown at them 
the taunt—your education is not equal to that of our 
sister profession. He should also like to see compulsory 
pm In a case of parturition of a greyhound he 
did not see that University education would be of any 
assistance. He should like to see a clause put in their 
Charter or in a new Act of Parliament exempting veter- 
inary surgeons from jury service. 

Mr. Hunting, replying to the discussion, said he 
agreed with Mr. Simpson that higher education should 
not unfit a man for any work. It.was a fine theoretical 
idea and what they all ought to believe. But unfortu- 
nately there was something-——perhaps it was something 
in their social arrangements—which very often made a 
University man unfit for anything. A friend of his who 
was out on a stock farm in Australia had told him that 
the owner was a man who could not write his name, yet 
he had six University men on his place. It was strange 
that they would do that kind of work in Australia, but 
they would not do it in this country. There were two 
educations going on at all places: the education they 
got from association with their comrades, and the edu- 
cation they got from their classes. Nobody could say a 
word against University education so far as regards 
classes and tutorial work; but what about the effect of 
long associationjwith men richer than themselves, some of 
them given to billiards, others to boating, and so forth 4 
Was it not probable that such associations would cause 
a man not to like veterinary obstetrics afterward ? If all 
their students were commonsense fellows, with big 
minds and strong wills, then he should agree that the 
higher education they possessed the better it would be 
for everything, but there was that But always. He did 
not go so far as Mr. Pack, who thought that they could 

lish men up to be above the veterinary profession. 

here was an old proverb which said : “ You cannot cut 
stone with a razor,” but he did not think that quite ap- 
plied. If they got at a University an education which 
was directed to the object they wanted it would be the 
best thing in the world for their men to have it. What 
he objected to was the idea that they could be tacked 
on to some other calling: the idea that there was so 
much connection between medicine and veterina 
practice that it would be an easy matter to send veteri- 
nary students to one of the Universities, tack them on 
to one of the classes in medicine and so turn out better 
men than they had at the present time. The argument 
was “We have classes here with first-class teachers; we 
have microscopes, libraries, laboratories, everything that 


you can want. Come, and we will make you better men 
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than you have ever been or are ever likely to be under | 
our existing system.” This was an absolute falsehood. 
They could do nothing of the sort. He could under-— 
stand the excuse which was offered by Mr. Baker, when — 
he said there was no difference in physiology. That was_ 
quite true. There was only one physiology as a science, 
and if they took physiology as a scvence it would not 
matter whether they took it from a medical man ora 
veterinary man. But put two men in the same class, 
one a veterinary student and the other a medical, and 
they would want two different things. This was recog- 
nised by Prof. Schafer when he said he felt he was _not 
doing his duty to his students, because some of them 
were there as veterinary, some as medical, and some as 
scientific students. Take for instance the physiology of 
the eye. The human student would want twice as 
much physiology of the eye as the veterinary. Take, 
again, the physiology of the brain. The human student, 
who had all the mental disorders to consider, required 
ten times as much physiology as the veterinary, who had - 
no such things to consider. In the one case there were ' 
objective and subjective symptoms. Take the physio- 
logy of locomotion. To the medical student it was 
caviare ; to the veterinary student it was absolutely 
indispensable. The physiology of the foot of the horse 
was of as much importance to the veterinary student as 
the physiology of the brain was to the medica! student. 
All these things were proportionate. Take lactation 
and digestion. What would a medical student think of 
a lecture by a veterinary lecturer on rumination ? What 
did he care about how a cow chews its cud? (Laughter) 
As regards such subjects as chemistry, botany, and 
biology, they might just as well be taught by one man 
as another, and probably not one of these subjects would 
be taught either by a veterinary surgeon or a medical 
man, but when they came to physiology they came to a 
subject where specialization was essential ; so much so 
as to make it impossible for one man to teach a mixed 
class properly. 
One gentleman said that more money was required. 
— right. That was another objection he had to 
niversity connection. _ If things were allowed to go on 
as they might the ordinary law of supply and demand 
would have weeded out one school and another, and 
they would have had three schools left. The L[rish 
school had already had a big draw from Government, 
and it was going to be one of the best in Europe. Its 
ao were first class, and it could get more money 
if it wanted it. If the Scotchmen had only had one 
school, would they not have had money from the 
Government too? No one acknowledged more than he 
did what proprietary schools had done for them, but 
their time had gone by, and if they died out they would 
soon have an ideal position of things bronght forward. 
He looked upon the Liverpool start as a disintegration 
of the veterinary profession as an independent unit. 
As regards compulsory apprenticeship, this was get- 
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The commencement of a Session at a college is an 
event which inspires thoughts of a varying character in 
individuals of a philosophical turn of mind. To the 
student who is entering upon his studies for the first 
time the occasion is an anxious one: he is laying the 
foundation stone of his career, the success of which is of 
vital importance to him, and, although fascinated by 
hopes of distinction and replete with good resolutions, 
he considers with bewilderment the Znumber and extent 
of the subjects in thecurriculum. The student who has 
emerged from the freshman stage, returns to his lectures 
with more confidence: he has experienced the gool 
results of attention to his work, and profited by the 
instruction and advice of his teachers. If endowed with 
an intellect above the ordinary and stimulated by amr 
bition, he has already gained distinction, he is anxious 
for further honours and aspires to more brilliant sue 
cesses, 

To the practitioner of mature years, with his experient® 
of the glitter of success and the gloom of failure, such al 
occasion carries his thoughts back to his college days 
and brings recollections of respected teachers, trus 
companions, and familiar haunts, of distinctions Wo, 
and of opportunities lost. In his réverie he sees I 
stances of those endoweg with bri!liant intellects and 
marked capabilities who have fallen a prey to the evils 
of dissipation. Again, he sees examples of College 
medallists and prize winners who, through no fault 
their own, have not attained high positions in the pr 
fessional world, while plodding workers of very one 
abilities have succeeded far beyond the expectations? 
their teachers and fellow-students. . 

But in this retrospective mood more important 0” 
siderations arise ; he naturally ponders on the proste® 
that his profession has made since those days, he x 
templates its present position and utility, the necessiy 
for further improvement and the means by which this * 
to be attained. ; tI 

It is with these latter thoughts in my mind ~~ 
venture to commence this address at the opening ¥ ire 
Session of the Royal Veterinary College ° 
land, being fully conscious at the same time 0 
inability to carry out so responsible and import? 
function in a manner befitting the occasion. |. it 

The most pessimistic individual must adm! ished 
favourable progress in veterinary science 18 an esta : a 
fact in the present day. If we glance at any depar' fin 
in connection with the profession, although we my 


much to be desired, we shall discover distinct evid ~aDs 
rious 


ting a little off the line, but he would point out the 


difticulty. Suppose they compelled a man to go as an | and we all have our part to play in contribut 


apprentice. 


out the other way. The busy man wo y i 
but the other man would like to 
(Laughter.) He could show them nothing, but he could 
ve them a certificate, which would be worth-—what ? 
hey might say they could select the practitioner to 
whom apprentices could be sent. How would they like 
to be on the Council of Selection ? (Laughter.) * 


(To be continued), 


© whom should he go? They would like | Some by devoting their time to scientific resent i 
him to go to the busiest poettienee, but it would work | ventive medicine and sanitary science, —) 4 me 


of advancement. This is accomplished by theret®. 


earch, pe 


Obse:vation and by discovering new 
methods of and treatment. A 
abundant opportunities await the attention ° 
_asts, and a combination of individual efforts 1s 0 
in order to establish important facts nd engast 
Few mencan prosecute scientific research # i 
_in private practice at the same time, but wht 
ently desirable and advantageous for profess hand | 
_vancement is that the pathologist should wor sary 
hand with the clinician, Enthusiasm is 
_the onward march of progress ; we must not in the 
with our present position, nor remain poe 
“rut of everyday experience.” Let us 
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“The goal of yesterday will be the starting point of 
to-morrow.” Contentment with the scientific knowledge 
of our day, and imagining that we have reached the 
acme of perfection will not enable us to keep pace with 
kindred professions. The most destructive element to 
professional advancement is the common but erroneous 
notion that “our business is to preserve and not im- 
rove. 

' The most prominent evidence of advancement that 
we possess is found in the present position of veterinary 
pathology and bacteriology. Progress in all departments 
of the profession can be traced to knowledge obtained 
by scientific researches into the nature and causation of 
diseases. When we are acquainted with the pathology 
of a disease, its prevention and treatment are rendered 
more facile, rational and effective. 

_ In former times, when the science of pathology was 
in its infancy, speculative attempts at treatment were 
the order of the day, preventive measures were un- 
known, consequently the ravages of disease extended 
throughout the land. Scientific investigators have 
succeeded in demonstrating the actual cause of many of 
these fatal epizootic diseases, and proved their conta- 
gious nature. The results have been that diseases which 
decimated herds of valuable cattle and brought ruin on 
werd ‘eae are now either stamped out, or kept under 
control. 

Stock-owners of the present day have very little idea 
of the losses incurred in former times from epidemics. 
They do not sufficiently recognise the benefits which 
Veterinary scientists have conferred on them by the sup- 
pression of contagious diseases, nor do they appreciate 
the enormous amount of time and brain-work that has 


=: 
= 


in conducting pathological investi- 
ito 
po Let us briefly cousider some of the benefits which 
erage resulted to stock-owners, from the labours of 
ust saan scientists. As a striking example we may 

i a er to that fatal disease anthrax. Prior to the discovery 
cot ae ° the bacillus of anthrax, the losses produced by its 
ores a Were enormous. No preventive measures were 
co a Adopted, the carcases were buried in the pastures, per- 
essity [PS close to streams, and with the skin removed, an 


this’ i facility allowed for the multiplication and vitality 
 . bacilli, The diagnosis of the affection was 

hat | of gness work, and its existence was 
a crencoked. Contrast this with the precautions 
cm the present day. By the aid of the mi- 
ecope the diagnosis is rendered a matter of cer- 


= 


tant carcase 1s carefully removed from the pas- 
wood either buried intact in some waste ground, or 
t tht med. At has been demonstrated that by burying the 
bacilli Intact, putrefaction sets in rapidly, and the 
tet beet whereas if air gains access to the interior 
iy fin! ad inf “ escapes on the pasture the bacilli multiply 
den furtl the soil. But veterinary scientists have gone 
niet” tive inoe They have discovered a system of preven- 
here TE ja. Ft ation for the disease, which up to the present 
civic! specially known as Black-quarter_ has also been 
‘mer Ventive j investigated, and its bacillus discovered. Pre- 
aunt practis ‘inoculation with a special vaccine is now largely 
With adinirable results. 
cessill very important disease, viz., 
investigator: enquire what <benefits scientific 
engi respect "rr have conferred on stock-owners in this 
ry depends on the have demonstrated that the disease 
F € communi © presence of a special bacillus, that it can 
hay cated from one animal to another, and they 


prc 
Is the old idea of hereditary transmission 


As the 
point, th Prevention of this disease is the important 


OWners of 


a8 pn : y of tuberculin as a diagnostic agent ! . 

P wptluable, There is now —_ excuse for | health of the nation. Such work cannot be efficiently 
toc retaining suspicious cases in their herds, ' carried out in the absence of aid from the State. The 


for by omemene skilled veterinary aid a reliable diag- 
nosis can be quickly made, and affected animals can be 
weeded out. And surely a disease so insidious in its 
development and so disastrous in its effects, besides the 
risk of it being communicated to human beings, should 
be stamped out by every possible means. 

Diseases such as Cattle Plague, Pleuro-pneumonia 
Contagiosa, Foot-and-mouth disease have been practi- 
cally stamped out in this country owing to the measures 
adopted by veterinary scientists. Had these diseases 
been suffered to spread unchecked, the industries of 
cattle breeding and the rearing of stock, would have 
been crippled ; and it would have been impossible by 
any system of compensation for the State to recoup the 
owners. 

Of late years parasitic affections of cattle have received 
attention, and much valuable information has been ob- 
tained with reference to diagnosis, prevention, and treat- 
ment. Parasitic gastritis in calves and lambs is a disease 
which for years caused great losses throughout the 
country; and it was not until the microscope revealed 
the presence of minute worms in the mucous membrane 
of thejfourth division of the stemach, that we were 
enabled to take any steps towards prevention or treat- 
ment. 

The researches into the pathology of that disease 
known as redwater in cattle, which have been carried 
on in the Royal Veterinary College of Ireland, will 
prove of vast assistance in the prevention and treatment 
of this affection. 

Time will not permit me to mention fully the benefits 
and advantages which the owners of stock have received 
from the labours of veterinary scientists, but the points 
to which I desire to draw particular attention, viz., the 
existence of wide fields for further enquiry, the number 
of diseases still awaiting investigation, and the general 
importance of a fully equipped veterinary college to 
carry on this very necessary work. 

The Royal Veterinary College of Ireland has since its 
establishment accomplished a vast amount of useful 
work in this country. It is a credit to its designer, and 
a remarkable example of what energy, perseverance, 
and enthusiasm can accomplish. As members of a 
scientific profession we in Ireland are proud of its exis- 
tence, and we are sufficiently optimistic to believe that 
its establishment marks the era of important develop- 
ments in veterinary science. That its teaching staff is 
efficient is evidenced by the results of the examinations 
of its students by the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

To the practitioners of Ireland it has given marked 
assistance in the investigation of obscure diseases and 
in the examination of morbid specimens, indeed I may 
say that its worthy Principal is ever willing to give us 
the benefit of his well known skill in pathology and 
bacteriology, and ready to advise and assist us in un- 
ravelling the mysteries of disease. 

But a wider sphere can be taken by this College if it 
receives the support that it merits from the State. Some 
of the buildings still require completion, and State sup- 
port is necessary for this purpose, and also to carry out 
experimental work in connection with diseases. Ireland 
is essentially an agricultural country, and it natural] 
follows that the prevention of disease in her live stoc 
is of vital importance if prosperity is to exist. 

When we consider the liberal support that Continen- 
tal Governments have accorded to veterinary science, 
the apathy with which the Government in this country 
regards the necessity for progress and advancement in 
this direction, is surprising. Investigation and experi- 
mental work in veterinary science are of far reaching 
importance, they have not only a direct bearing in stock- 
farming and agriculture, but are also concerned in the 
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constant growth and advancement of veterinary science 
on the Continent is due to the munificent grants which 
intelligent Governments have supplied for purposes of 
investigation. If our Government could be persuaded 
to awake from its lethargic condition and give practical 
proof of its acquaintance with the needs of veterinary 
medicine, this College would be as well equipped and as 
capable of conducting important investigations as any 
on the Continent. The teachers are capable and en- 
thusiastic, there is abundance of material and unlimited 
opportunities. An experimental farm could be added 
where all varieties of diseases could be investigated, 
and where sera and anti-toxins could be produced. 
What an advantage to students, practitioners, and 
stock-owners such an institution would be. The capital 
expended would be amply repaid by the results that 
would ensue. 

A well equipped College is of the greatest importance 
with reference to post-graduate study. The practitioner 
who is desirous of improving his scientific knowledge, or 
who wishes to specialise in a certain subject, requires 
an institution of the nature we have indicated. 

The diseases of cattle in this country have not received 

the attention they merit, and this combined with the 
——_ and carelessness of the owners, accounts for 
the large mortality and losses that yearly ensue. In the 
course of practice we meet with instances where parasitic 
diseases are permitted to recur year after year, and few 
if any measures are adopted tier to treat the animals 
in a rational manner, or to eradicate the diseases. And 
this not only occurs in the case of small farmers, but is 
also met with in ertensive stock-owners and cattle- 
breeders ; the do not appreciate the value of professional 
assistance, but squander large sums of money in the pur- 
chase of patent medicines. We believe that a veterinary 
college capable of investigating the diseases of cattle 
and sheep, will have a marked influence in directing the 
attention of stock-owners to the value of professional 
advice and assistance. Being aware of the existence of 
such an institution, they will recognise the fact that 
practitioners graduating therefrom will be specially 
competent not only in the treatment of diseases but 
also in their prevention. And few will deny the necessity 
for directing public attention to the importance of calling 
in professional aid, instead of depending on the advice 
of —— persons and on patent cure-alls. 

This is not to be acheived by placing within the reach 
of stock-owners information as to the manner of treating 
diseases, or vaccines for their prevention, neither can 
amateur veterinary works, nor the veterinary column of 
a weekly paper prove of value to them. At the present 
time there is far too much amateur treatment in existence 
weg are owners themselves and 

e veterinary profession ; the gainers i 

t is a distinct advantage for stock- 

acquainted with the of 
= to nurse sick animals and to administer medicines 

ut beyond this simple knowledge it is not wise for them 
to go, they will find that early professional aid will prove 
of more value than any information obtained from lec- 
tures or papers. As veterinary surgeons we prefer to do 
the ~~ ’ ng as well as the practice, and we are quite 

competent to give instructions ie i 

department of our calling. 

_ Let us now briefly consider the present positi 

inary sanitary science, and the 

gress therein. Preventive medicine is in reality the on 
important part of the veterinary surgeon’s duties in the 
present day. The public are cormencing to recogni 

the fact that the mere treatment of sick animals is ot 
the only function of the practitioner. The seal 
of diseases means a large saving in many respects with 


pressing those affections which are communicable frow 
animals to man. 

When the members of aie authorities are 
intelligent and anxious to do their duty to the public, 
they appoint veterinary surgeons for the inspection of 
meat and of dairies, and in connection with contagious 
diseases. Diseases with fatal consequences to mankind 
such as glanders, rabies, and anthrax, are now kept 
under control, and the risks of human beings becoming 
infected are greatly lessened. The early diagnosis of 
glanders by means of mallein must be regarded asa 
triumph of science, as the disease can be stamped out, 
and a source of great danger to attendants of horses 
thus removed. Prior to the discovery of this agent 
cases of glanders which did not show clinical symptous 
were often overlooked, or were treated, the risks to the 
attendants being very serious. 


In connection with the inspection of meat and dairies 


. 


it is a matter for regret that in provincial towns and 
country districts such inspection, if attempted at all, is 
carried out in an indifferent manner, by unqual 
persons ignorant of the subject. The necessity for 

ublic abattoirs and qualified veterinary inspectors may 

€ apparent to some of the more intelligent members 0 
Public Health Committees, but these are over-ruled by 
a majority. The latter consist of individuals pre 
judiced by imaginary trade or personal _ interests, and 
devoid of sufficient intelligence to recognise the necessity 
of food inspection. In some instances the un ualifi 
inspector seizes a carcase, calls in the medical officer ° 
health, if the latter condemns the meat then a mazi* 
trate has to attend and give an order for its confiscatiol 
Now, with all due deference to the skill of a medica 
officer of health in his own sphere, I contend that the 
veterinary surgeon, by virtue of his special training, * 
the proper person to undertake the duties of meat 
spection. 

In some recent meat prosecutions, it was found _— 
sary to produce ja pathologist as well as the medi 
officer of health to prove the presence of tuberculosis 12 
acarcase. Surely the most economical as well as - 
most efficient procedure would be to appar a — 
nary surgeon as sole inspector, and to build a pu 
abattoir. tet 

The inspection of dairies is, in my opinion, of othe 
importance than that of meat. Not only is there 
danger of the transference of tuberculosis by mean | 
the milk from cows affected with tubercular —, 
the udder, but the milk may be the vehicle for a 
ing various kinds of infection, such as that 0 typae 
fever, scarlatina, etc., when such diseases exist me “ 
proximity to the dairy. When we consider aoe 
staple food of infants is milk, which 1s usually yar 
without being sterilised, whilst we know we most 
susceptibility to disease, it is quite clear that ts - 
rigid inspection of dairies should be enforce¢. - 
would suggest, by employing individuals totally ‘oof 
ant of the principles of sanitary science and incapa 
recognising tubercular disease of the udder 1p vate on 
behoves us to impress the importance of this = and 
municipal authorities on every possible 
thus to assist in obtaining not only the pre vot I 
posts to which we are entitled, but also a means rotect 
venting disease in those who are unable t P 
themselves. sanitaly 

Another sphere in connection with veterinary * ds of 
science and hygiene is the management 0 yo jes the 
horses. Here, again, preventive medicine 
premier position, and our advice is now large’y e of the 
with reference to the feeding and general hygiv" results 
animals, and the construction of stables. have provel 
of veterinary supervision in these respects ; 
eminently satisfactory ; diseases are prevente 


oa late? 
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_Teference to stock, but there is also.the question of sup- 


extent, contagious affections are recosn 
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early stages and promptly isolated, whilst a rational 
system of dietetics proves economical as well as advan- 
tageous. 
ithout assuming the réle of the prophet, I venture 
to predict that the progress and advancement which I 
have indicated will be achieved in the future. It will 
be a process of evolution, and will require constant 
endeavours on the part of practitioners to plead the 
cause of the profession in the proper quarter on every 
available occasion. 
The advent of electric and motor traction is already 
producing marked effects in lessening the number of 


' horses employed for harness and cartage work. As a 


result there is a marked diminution in the opportunities 
for city practice, and it seems very probable that in the 
future the number of cart horses will be still further re- 
duced. Again, owing to the more rational care and 
management of all kinds of horses in the present day 
they keep in a far healthier condition than in former 
times, and the number and variety of diseases are de- 
creasing, thus the services of the veterinary surgeon are 
less often required. The junior practitioner will find it 
necessary to devote his attention very largely to preven- 
tive medicine, to the details of the rearing and manage- 
ment of live stock of all kinds, and he must make a 


the licence to practice will prove a useful stimulus to 
post-graduate study. 

I shall now venture to address a few words of advice 
to students, and, as they are founded on my experience 
of being still a seeker after knowledge and finding much 
to learn, I trust they may prove of some value, although 
some may consider them slightly draconic in character. 
On you, gentlemen, the veterinary surgeons of the 
future, will devolve not only the duty of preparing your- 
selves for the important and responsible positions, but 
'also by the observance of honourable and manly con- 
duct, an unsullied career, and a spotless reputation to 

maintain the dignity of a noble profession. Do not 
| regard examinations in the light of necessary evils, nor 
imagine that as you emerge successfully from the ordeal 
of each year’s test the subjects thereof may be forgotten 
with impunity. In your final year, and im after life, 

ou will find these subjects necessary and useful. An 
Important point in connection with the study of any 
subject is that you should become thoroughly familiar 
with its rudiments before attempting to master its 
deeper portions. Aboveall things avoid the pernicious 
system of “cramming,” or learning by rote or “rule 
of thumb.” These may result in obtaining marks at a 


written examination, but at an oral this knowledge 


> sa study of their diseases. In order to bring about , withers like an up-rooted succulent plant before the 


eextinction of empirics, and to prevent the evil effects | 


of the wholesale dissemination of patent nostrums, he 
must — on stockowners not only the baneful 
results 
training he is fully competent and willing to treat the 
diseases of cattle and sheep as well as those of the horse. 
We succeed in convincing stockowners on this point, | 
we shall accomplish the banishment of the village wise- 
acre and curtail the illgotten gains of the patent medi- 
cine vendor. The result will be that fresh opportunities 
for practice will arise, obscure diseases wil investi- 
os. the mortality in live stock will be greatly 
lminished, and agriculture will be rendered more 
profitable, 
A sap practice offers a wide field for the practitioner 
" € present day. To a considerable extent in this 
country the treatment of dogs was in the hands of 
ome and fanciers, possessed with the idea that 
d paid little attention to canine 
combined ni that the employment of ancient receipes, 
information derived from the veterinary 
papers, constituted the most reliable 
is arn of these animals. Gradually the dog fancier 
aid to recognise the value of professional 
with the treatment of his favourites, 
the heroic and_ often fatat methods of 
disappearing. In the treatment of dogs 
ag ‘ental value is considered of more importance 
will sete he hence it forms a speciality which 
The pees lucrative to the practitioner who adopts it. 
which 2 of increasing our sphere of utility is one 
ennyson vequite time and effort, for, in the words of 
Science moves but slowly, slowly, 
The Creeping on from point to point. 
te: of the affiliation of existing veterinary 
Provided het a ersities is an Important one at present. 
Professors faculty is instituted, with its 
aW, or engineering t a Same lines as that of medicine, 
must pass the macy that the students of this faculty 
sity, and. th; matriculation examination of the Univer- 
be a i © existing one portal system of licen- 
co ‘on [ think the advantages of such an 
of edueat; © apparent to all. The higher standard 
ation which a University ¢ : d 
Ms roductive of iversity career will deman 
While the o ¢ of beneficial results in the future, 
ability ang portunity afforded to those possessing the 
Y and inclinat 
ation to obtain a higher degree than 


When reading any subject be 


rays of the noonday sun. 
Endeavour to get 


inquisitive without being sceptical. 


I ful | at the why and the wherefore, and learn to glean facts 
quackery but also that by virtue of special | 


as the result of your study. 

Do not imagine that excessive reading can accomplish 
any useful purpose; the mind is only able to assimilate 
acertain amount of information at a time, and if excesses 
are indulged in, metaphorically speaking, you get a form 
of mental dyspepsia. This occurs when you postpone 
reading untila few months before an examination, and 
the results are nauseating in the extreme. 

Devote special attention to the application of your 
knowledge to practical work. Every subject possesses 
a practical as well as theoretical aspect, that is, it can 
be applied to the actnal practice of*your profession. The 
importance of clinical study cannot be over-estimated, 
the recognition of symptoms and the art of diagnosis 
cannot be studied theoretically. Learn to observe even 
the smallest details when studying clinical medicine and 
surgery. The faculty of observation is no doubt more 
highly developed in some individuals than in others, but 
it can be cultivated in all. Study the methods of obser- 
vation adopted by Sherlock Holmes, as described in 
Conan Doyle's works; although the character is a ficti- 
tious one, you will derive much valuable information 
therefrom. Remember that we make more mistakes 


from not looking than not knowing. 


Study the appearance and habits of animals in a state 
of health before commencing the consideration of their 
diseases, and be perfectly familiar with the normal 
action and the formation of healthy structures in horses 
before attempting to diagnose lameness or to recognise 
causes of unsoundness. In the present. day you possess 
every opportunity for studying the various subjects of 
the curriculum, and [ cannot but admire the facilities 
that modern colleges give you to smooth the path to 
knowledge. 

But, gentlemen, remember that however efficiently the 
smoothing process may be carried out, “there is no royal 
road to learning.” Let your intellect be ever so brilliant 
and your opportunities unsurpassed, you must possess 
application, indu try and determination if yon are to be 
successful in your examinations, and fit to engage in the 
battle of life. You must be satisfied to commence at the 
foot of the ladder before you can attain the standard of 
excellence you seek for. Do not expect that by going 
through the form of attending lectures you will gain the 
requisite knowledge to pass examinations without any 
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efforts on your own behalf. Remember that “to learn 
is not the passive of the verb to teach.” When a student 
is careless or indolent and fails to answer even simple 
questions. a favourite excuse given to the examiner Is 
“that he was not taught such matters at College.” 
Such an excuse is always appreciated at its correct value, 
and when it is offered we know that the student belongs 
to that type “ which refuseth to hear the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely.” 

I have already advised you tu study every subject 
practically as well as theoretically. Books, like lectures, 
are reliable guides, but they cannot take the place of 
actual observation or manipulative dexterity. To rely 
on theoretical knowledge only is as unsatisfactory as 
endeavouring to find your way in a large city by means 
of a map. 

Do not over estimate your knowledge of any subject ; 
you will always find something new to learn, more 
especially after you are qualified and have to face those 
most severe examiners. your clients. Never be discour- 
aged by errors or failures, they are are common to all, 
although admitted by few. 

Take notes of every case you see and compare the 
symptoms presented with those set forth m your text- 
books as diagnostic of the affection. 

Never neglect post-mortem examinations when oppor- 
tunity offers ; though they will shake your faith in diag- 
nostic symptoms they will tend to make you more careful 
and accurate in giving opinions, 

Do not believe too implicitly in the curative power of 
drugs. Remember that a natural tendency exists for 
recovery. 

Recognise the fact that physiology and pathology are 
the foundations of medicine, and anatomy is the ground- 
work of surgery. Study anatomy in the dissecting room, 
and pay special attention to the situation and relations 
of structures in the regions on which surgical operations 
are usually performed. Observe surface markings and 
surgical landmarks, and note carefully the positions of 
the blood-vessels and nerves that are superficially placed. 
Attention to neat dissecting not only gives you a_per- 
manent knowledge of anatomy, but also trains the hand 
in the use of the scalpel and lays the foundation for surgi- 
cal dexterity. 

Let me advise you to infuse a little enthusiasm and 
ambition into your studies ; do not rest satisfied with a 
mere “pass” at your examinations, but strive for dis- 
tinction. Recollect that gaining high marks is not simply 
a personal gratification, but it will reflect honour on your 
College, your teachers and your country. 

And, when you have become qualified and enter the 
arena of competition and commence the struggle for 
existence, you must still continue your studies if you 
desire to do your duty towards your clients‘and your pro- 
fession. In pursuing such a course you will meet with 
professional opponents of the “ practical” type who will 
refer to you in a cynical manner as theorists and book- 
worms, and will not hesitate to throw out veiled hints to 
your best clients that you are ignorant with reference to 
practical work. If you have sufticient courage and 
determination to defy this form of opposition you will 
in due time be able to demonstrate that the practice of 
your profession requires'‘something higher than self-confi- 
dence, dogmatism and a faculty for concealing errors and 
ignorance. You will find that practitioners who have 
relegated their books to some dusty corner, and who 
boast that they never read professional literature of any 
kind, usually suffer from an affection known as “ Sopho- 
mania,” which is defined as “an insane belief in one’s 
own superior wisdom.” There is no reason why a man 
cannot continue his studies, keep abreast of the times 
and at the same time be a skilled practitioner, 


order to practise successfully, you need not take as your 


ideal the wise man of the Stoies, as described by Cicero, | firmed 


And, in | 


“ Who is never in doubt, never suffers remorse, never 
makes a mistake, and never changes his mind.” 

The path of success is steep, tortuous, and thomy, 
and in traversing it you may be at one time exhilarated 
by the fickle smile of fortune, and at another depressed 
by the dark gloom of failure. Some fall by the way 
who do not possess sufficient determination to over- 
come the obstacles which interrupt their progres, 
Others fail to reach the goal, perhaps they have heen 
the victims of adverse circumstances, or have not bee 
endowed with that quality commonly known as tact, ot 
have suffered from the secret stabs of jealous profes 
sional confréres. They have tried to do their duty, but 
failed either to satisfy the whims and vagaries of w- 
reasonable clients, or to gain the appreciation of that 
most exacting of task-masters, the public. 

Few succeed in reaching the position they desire, and 
few are satisfied from a financial point of view. Others 
grumble at imaginary evils, lament their social status 
and waste their energies in seeking that “bubble” 
society, forgetting that “The fault, dear Brutus, is not 
in our stars, but in ourselves.” 

In the profession you have chosen you must not et 
pect to gain large incomes, but your social position vil 
entirely depend on yourselves: for your opportunities 
for demonstrating your value to the community and 
gaining the respect of your clients are unlimited. 

And, gentlemen, whether you rise to the pinnacle 
fame, or whether you remain in the rank and file, al- 
ways remember that honourable conduct will contribute 
to the advancement of your profession, and to the 
dignity and lustre of your calling. And at all time 
thronghout your career keep the following passage from 
Shakespeare before your minds— 

‘‘ The purest treasure mortal times afford 


Is spotless reputation : that away, n 
Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay. 
* * * * 


‘‘ Mine honour is my life ; both grow in one; 
Take honour from me and my life is done. 


Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons 


A special meeting of Council was held at the Oo 
10, Red Lion Square, W.C., on Thursday aftern ve 
October 20th, Mr. J. A. W. Dollar, President, ol 
ing the Chair. The following Members of — se 

resent Messrs. Barrett, Duck, Fraser, 
Mulvey, Penberthy, Simpson, Thomson, Trigger, Hill 
and Wragg, Mr. Thatcher (solicitor), and Mr. 
(secretary). 

ABSENTEES. 


Letters regretting inability to atte 
were received from Messrs. Abson, Bower, 
Mason, McKinna, and Williams. 


MINUTES. 


The Presipent: [ regret that through mer i 
the first business to be transacted was not ™? he lt 
on the agenda, viz., to confirm the minutes < clerical 
special meeting, but as that is more 
omission I trust the excuses of the meeting ™ A ill pre 
tended to the oiticials, and that some mem T 
| pose that the minutes be taken as read. onded bf 
| On the motion of General Thomson, | 
| Prof. Penberthy, the minutes of the last spe + prot 
were taken as read; and, on the moton 
M’Fadyean, seconded by Mr. Wrage; they 


d the meetilé 
vr, Carter, 


adverten 


| 
| 
{ | 
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hever ALTERATION OF ByE-Laws. On the motion of Prof. PENBERTHY, seconded by 
Prof. M’FapyEAN then moved that the following General THomson, a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
an alteration of bye-laws passed at the last meeting of | President for presiding, which the President briefly 
ee Council be confirmed. acknowledged, and the meeting terminated. 
way To substitute for Bye-law 52 the following : 
over: [See report of Special Meeting, p. 247, 2nd col.] OBITUARY. 
Tess, Mr. Mutvey seconded the motion which was carried | TOM Joun Symes, M.R.C.V.S., Yeovil. 
heen unanimously. ! Graduated, Lond: April, 1869. 
“beet _ Prof. WE ADvEAN : I now beg to move the confirma- Mr. Symes died at Yeovil, on Monday, September 26, 
ct, oF tion of the alteration of Bye-law 62, and the substitution aged 69 years. 
of thelist appended. It is to be understood that this | ~~ 
y, but list is not to be substituted or to come into effect until Royal Veterinary College of Ireland 
of un the Ist August, 1906, but really by an accident that has Graduates Club. 
that been separated from it proper place. It ought to have! he first annual dinner was held on Wednesday, 
: © «ome after the resolution we have just confirmed. I beg | Oct. 5th, at the Dolphin Hotel, Dublin. Prof. A. E. 
* Ne B “yx that both of these alterations be confirmed. Mettam, BSe., Principal of the College, presided, and 
ress rof. PENBERTHY : [ have pleasure in seconding that. | the attendance included several members of the profes- 
‘le’ In doing so I should like to ask if there would be any | sional staff, with most of the recent graduates. 
i a weet ae a “recognised ” school and an “affili-| After dinner it was explained that the pee of the 
7 Pr wr, I presume it to be the same ? proposed club should be to promote cordial relations 
se Prof, P "ADYEAN : Yes, . and intercourse between the graduates of the College. 
n wil Pe alt a ENBERTHY : I second the confirmation of these | The office bearers were elected for the ensuing year : 
nities To, f President: Prof. A. E. Mettam, B.Se.. M.R.C.VS. ; 
“ substitute for Bye-law 62 the following : Hon. Sec. & Treas.: A. C. Duncan, M.R.C.V.S.; with a 
y ; [See p. 248, 2nd col.] Committee consisting of Profs. G. H. Wooldridge, J. J. 
ace ii To substitute the following for the present First | O’Connor and J. F. Craig, and Messrs. L. M. Magee, 
. Schedule (pages 77-84). Allen Baker, J. Herriott, and E. A. White. 
ribute Tur F Other business having been transacted, toasts were 
First ScHEpu Le. given and enthusiastically honoured :—“The Club,” 
ee » . List of Examining Bodies whose Certificates of Exam: | “ The Recent Graduates,” ‘The President,” and “The 
fron ge bons in General Education are acceptable under | Professors” ; while song and pianoforte helped to enliven 
bye-law 52, the evening. 
Theconf [As set out on pp. 249, 250.) It is intended that the annual meetings will take 
j he confirmation of the alterations was then unan imous- | place on the evening following the inaugural address of 
p Y agreed to. the College Session in the autumn of succeeding years, 
, DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 
Foot- Glanders Rabies. 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth (including Cases Swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. 
Out-| Ani-} Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out- | Slaugh- 
breaks) mals. | reaks/ mals. jbreaks) mals. Dogs. Other} preuks, | tered * 
soles, BRITAIN. Week ended Oct. 15, 1904 | 22 | 22 | 8 78 
1903 os 15 19 2756 we 19 52 
Correspouding week in 196? ad 6 26 104 
1901 13 16 27 | 47 2 OBB 
#2 weeks, 1904 | 1255 1270 2238 1068 5005 
1902 617 | 930 .. 2071] .. 1241 6469 
Pending period in | 541 1 | 120 | 946 1706] 12 | 11 | 1878 6470 
1901, 504 712 | 12 | 669 f.1129 1945] 1 1 | 2875 13939 
rd of Agriculture and Fisheries, Oct- 18th, 1904. 
IRELAND, 
Week ending Oct. 8, 1904 | 2 | 60 
e 
a! (1901. 3) 
bee’ Total 
ip? Weeks, 1904 3 3 9 | 3 .. 178 | 3803 
jed Correspong: 19038 3 | 10 3 150 | 3282 
“Pending Period in 1902 8 38 151 2970 
of Prot ‘a 1901 ot 1 2 4 4 1/ 1 206 | 3623 


Nore 


Departm 
—The fig 


Epizootic Lymphangitis, Week ending Aug, 6, 1 case. 


ent of A 


ures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


griculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Castle Street), Dublin, Oct. 13th, 1904, 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection. 
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ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrice, Patt Matt, Oct. 14. 
Capt. A. C. Wilson is placed on temporary half pay 
on account of ill-health. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE VETERINARY DRUGGIST AND 
INSTRUMENT CATERER. 


I have noticed in the professional journals many com- 
plaints respecting the veterinary druggist and instrument 
caterer to the veterinary profession advertising their wares 
in the lay press after first getting their ideas and principal 
support from the profession, and then using it against the 
members of it. 

Believe me, what appears in print in not half so injurious 
to us as what takes place behind our back. Well known 
druggists, both in town and country, and instrument 
makers or dealers supply the public direct, in some in- 
stances under their catalogue price, and, in not a few cases, 
in the matter of drugs, wait regularly upon their lay 
customers, viz., cab and omnibus proprietors, jobmasters, 
carmen, farmers, and not excluding unregistered, unquali- 
tied men as they would upon the duly qualified prac- 
titioner. 

It has been said that some veterinary surgeons lend their 
aid to this kind of practice, but I cannot believe they would 
do themselves and their professional brethren such an in- 
justice. 

To guard against it the profession, through the various 
societies, should boycot those houses who cater for the 
laity as well as the profession. All members of the pro- 


fession who know of instances of our caterers supplying 
the public should lay the matter before the various socie- | 
ties to see if the practice can be remedied by moral suasion 
or by a well organised boycot. Members of the profession 
covering the caterer should be brought before the Registra- | 
tion Committee of the R.C.V.S. for acting not only in an | 
unprofessional manner, but also for assisting others to evade 
the Poison Act, ete. 
October 10. Vis Untra Forrtor. 


‘i WHAT IS A LOCUM TENENS? 
ir, 
‘** What a simple question to ask,’’? [can imagine some | 
superior person saying on reading this. 


and it was several 


take to dictate to our profession and advise us 


| days before the debauch had so developed as to make him 
insulting to his lady friends in my presence ; but from this 
time he progressed rapidly, and I did not have to wait long 
before seeing him conveyed to an asylum. I could nt 


leave the practice then, but waited until a more or les 
permanent assistant could be obtained. If these remarks 


| should come under the eyes of some of the fuddlers and 


muddlers it may be all the better for my successors who 
engage themselves as Locum Tenexs. 


ADVERTISING VETERINARY INSTRUMENTS. 
Sir, 

I read with much pleasure Messrs. Arnold and Sons 
reply to Mr. Martin’s letter, and believe the profession wil 
appraise their explanatory defence at its true value. 

They consider that they are not doing any injustice to 
the profession, especially as they are conscious of their ova 
reputation and standing. They even believe they are con: 
petent to make comparisons between the profession 
veterinary medicine and the profession of human medicine, 
and draw conclusions by inferring what is good for the one 
is good for the other. They also try to justify their actio 
by stating that they are ‘‘ not like some dealers who, if the 
opportunity occurred, anyone would be supplied with any: 
thing.” This comparison, it would appear, endeavours 
make one white out of two blacks. 

I am unaware that the medical profession countenance 
the advertisement of surgical instruments in the lay pres 
by the instrument dealers or makers with whom they deal 
or to whom they give ideas. Even if surgical instrumets 
were so advertised who would use them. Would the|ay 
man use them upon himself or his neighbour? — 

The medical profession allows no such thing, and § 
“house of reputation and standing ”? would not be in ex 
—_ long if it went against the fiat of the medical p 

e3sion. 

If veterinary surgical instruments are sold to the laity 
the purchasers should use them upon their own animals 0! 
those of the neighbours, and in consequence the vel! 
designers of them, who expended their intelligence, 1 
and money in acquiring experience would be commits 
professional suicide. Naturally we design instruments © 
use in our profession, and not to be manufactured and 80 
to the lay public to deprive us of the fruits of our labour 

As good wine needs no bush, so good instruments need 
praise, especially from their makers, the veterimary 
sion well knowing the law of the survival of the — ‘he 
not purchasing twice instruments that will not stall 
test of use. der 

In their final sentence Messrs. Arnold and — a 

should do. But why should the veterinary profession oo 
interference by outsiders ? Medical professors that 
ago, instrument makers now, who next! A_ oe) 


does not resent intrusion will disintegrate. You * 
Vis Unrra Fort! 


A Repry. 
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In answer to Mr. Woodroffe Hill’s questo": * = se 
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to describe Prof. Brodie’s address at the opening ning 
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asking it is that I find it is not generally, or shall I say, not , th 
always understood by employers or agents. 1 thought that Wond 
a& person who held the pluce in such a manner as the absentee Dons¢ 
or sick incumbent sutfered no harm, was a locum tenens, ; than 
but since Ihave accepted such employment I find that it as | Siaiaie Mil, 
often means temporary assistant, or that the employer : October 17. = : 
expects me to work up stock, weigh out powders, and make in @ 
horse balls and lotions. My idea is that if Ltake up the! _ 
| existing cases, and diligently attend to any that come in, Si : 
and “do all and such’’ as lies in my power to keep ‘the | lhe 
practice together, and earn fees, that I am properly fulfill- ‘ain 
ing my obligation as a locum tenens. Won 
On one occasion a well known agent telegraphed for me | re We 
to proceed to an out-of-the-way place in great haste. Iwas Nigh 
met at the station by the practitioner himself (who after- | 
\ wards proved to be an unqualified man) and driven home by on May Iith, 1905, the chier at “i veterinarian. tid Wh 
him. Nothing was said about his going for a holiday, oras | Prof. Nocard, the eminent — held in greater eS". MAM, 
to his being ill, or why he wanted a locum, and I waited in | the veterinary profession a, H. G. Bo the 
expectation of some such explanation, but none came. He | in Liverpool than it is in London. —— hin, 
\ gave me a list of patients to see, and on my return told me. SSS _ Major Get lr 
what he wished prescribed and dispensed by me, in his | CoMMUNICATIONS AND PAPERS ee Leigh, x. 
dirty outhouse. ‘This was repeated day by day, only that I Brown, Lt. C. H. H. J olliffe, White 
was asked to clear up the muck and put up stock medi- | C. H. Huish, B. Runciman, H.G. Chambers & on a 
cines, and it was not until a vicdical man called that Iwas John Haddon, M.D., T.F. «+ Country 
aware that my principal was under treatment. se Dov 
I then discovered that I Was ougaged in order that my) po 
employer might have a deliberate “fuddle.’ He did not 
: drink claret, but he got “no forrarder” NE 


